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Ready, Fanuary 1, I go2 


‘Leavirrs Ovruines oF Borany 
With Gray's Field, Forest, and Garden Flora 


FOR THE HIGH SOHOOL LABORA TORY 
AND CLASS-ROOM. | 





ByRoBeRT GREENLEAF ‘LEAviTT, A, M,, of the Ames 
Botanical Laboratory. Prepared at the request of the 
Botanical Department of Harvard University. 


THIS BOOK OFFERS:. 








L A oottes of laboratory exercises in the ‘Morphology and physiology 
2 aad 8 apie tical study: of typical cryptogams, re t- 
rections far a.prae from the Towest to the highest. i 
3 A "pabetintlal body of information regarding the forms, activities, 
wa. of plants, and supplemen ing the laboratory 
‘s 8. 


The practical exercises and experiments have been so siete that 
they may be performed by schools with even simple abpar tus. The 
instractions for laboratory study a:e Sacer s in divisions ons by F emselves, 
preceding the related chapters of descriptive text. tter follows 
in the main the sequence o* —— in Gray’s Lessons in is titens: but the 
ane of itis aie ney ne 

The book combines the best features of the nomcet methods with 

t lucidity and eh which have given Dr. 8 text-books 
their extraordinary success. It therefore pays spedia: attention to 
ecology. Morphology and physiology are fully treated. The iliustra- 
i mg number 384 and have been drawn with grat care and accuracy. 

appendix contains valuable suggestions for the teacher. and the 
ina 18 very complete, rendering possible reference to any topic. 
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Pull par tieulars-and terms of introduction sent on request. 
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MODEL READERS: 


, NEW FIRST READING BOOKS ©: . * ciara 


J ANUARY 11 ‘ 1902. e" 266 Wabasly Avenue, Chicage, mi. 








LIPPINCO i UCATIONAL SERIES 
- Eéited by MARTIN G BRUMBAUGH, A. M., Ph. 


Professor of Pedagogy, U1 it Pe Wwania, and C 
maee _ Winer St: Ro» so owe 

















The ‘Publishers take pteasure a announcing the nd pub. 
* dication of ,Volume III, 


HISTORY 
OF EDUCATIGN 


By E. L. KEMP, kes istoty 


Professor of Pedagooy, State Normal School, Kast Stroudsburg, 
., Pennsylvania. 


Cleth, %» 400 Pages. ' Prise,’ $1.28 net. 


This'volume is an intelligent and concise praia of ‘the sub- 
ject. It will be found to be conservative and t and just and 
ir in its treatment of the varioue dominan’ odnca pal of 
the race. The author has made a thorou: ncptignee 
sourees of the topics he discusses, and fis work thus becom 
introduction for the younger aabar to the neh‘ ‘a ota minor: 1d 
‘ of —— history. ‘ ad weet 
sorecs tends 


eee = 





Previous volumes.are;: 


‘ THINKING AND LEARNING TO: THINK 
By DR. N; C. SCHAEFFER 1'z 5 
Vol. I. 351 pages, . nie net. 


Two CENTURIES OF ‘PENNSYLVANIA’ “HISTORY 
By DR. ISAAC SHARPLESS / 
385 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 


7 net. 
‘For a. full line of school and*college text- bey 
send for catalogue and terms. °° *. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


PHILADELPH IA 


Vol, We 


- a 











THE ARNOLD PRIMER 


By SARAH LovIsE ARNOLD. Beautifully illustrated in color 
- and black and-white, Introductory price, 30 cents. 


’ “Te most beautiful book of the kind I have ever seen. The 
_ printing, the illustrations, the subject matter, are all above criticism. 
. Tam persuaded that if anything could make the beginnings of 
knowledge easy and delightful, this little book will accomplish that 
consummation. It is simply a marvel of typographic excellence.”— 
Franx P. Brent, Secretary to the Virginia Board of Education. 








ar pane (6 oun) SBREBS UNSURPASSED 


' OUR FIRST SCHOOL BOOK «. 


By CARRIE SIVYER FERRIS. Over 300° ilstrations Solo 
and black-and-white. Introductory price, 30'cents,, 


_. “This is one of the very .beautiful books made for 2 
children. The illustrations are numerous and ideal in artistic. effect 
and teaching value. The colored pictures are exquisite. It is isa ild’s 
book in every good sense, ene that he will enjoy at home or’ schoo). _ 
beauty will delight him,dnd “many of its stories will intetest? ™ 
school’ book, it is adapted to the first year’s reading.- It is< 
primer and a first readerinone. . .. ”—Journal of Education, eaten 





STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 

By SARAH LovuISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 
and CHARLES B. GILBERT, a of Siem, 
Rochester, : N. Y;: , f eo . 


During the past season,-adopted by such cities as Washington, 
Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Cleveland; Dayton, Mobile; Chattanooga, 





Ghiees. 6 Bt. Louis, Philadelphia, etc. 


NEW YORK" BOSTON CHICAGO 





“ative cities: Boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, and. Richmond, New York, 





Roanoke, and Charlotte. Previously adopted by New York, Brooklyn,. 


Se aR nAInnie: & -GOMPANY—- 


PHILADELPHIA 


OTHE ‘RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By EDWARD G. WARD, late Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. tum =a 
The practical effectiveness of these ‘readers is emphatically proven 

oby their wide use thfoughout forty states in this country. Represent- 


~ Albany, Baffalo, BostongPhiladeiphia, Trenton Providence, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, Nashville, Knoxville, Vicksburg, Montgomery, D es Moines, 
- Lansing, Omaha, Kansas.City, Topeka, Spokane. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
EAT 


ATLANTA 
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IN eo ix 
-‘Gured—32 Years of 
Awful Pile Agony. 


Sioux Falls,S. D., Fec. 18, i901. “ For 
32.years I suffered constantly from pro- 
truding piles and finally had-to abandon 
my trade of stone-mason. Four months 
ago I began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and 
before I had used up one 6oc. box the dis- 
ease had entirely disappeared and there is 
no sign of its ever returning. I am com- 
pletely cured. F. Capps, 216 N. Minne 
sota Ave.” Sold. by ali druggists, 50c. a 
box. Book, “Piles, Causes and Cure,” 
= free. Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 

ich: - 





RWrewxXdeas 


“FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
ptreeteentns the full list tr aopens, books 
we alpeats ave we are con 0° ‘or 
Secon, Croat and original, for school celebrations. Manc- 

for ——— a and ae plays, musica) 
ex ntom' _—" tableaux, &c.will receive prompt 
and consideration. Should they meet our needs 
pay A! be taken for publication on liberal terms, Let 
us hear what you have. 


E. L, EELLOGG & CO., 6I E. 9th St,,New York 


READERS will confer a favor by 
““ mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








Miscellany. 


Antikamnia tablets have no unfavorable 
effecis.. As a reliever of neuralgic pain, 
dependent upon whatever cause, they are 
of great value. In the intense pains ever 
present in the pelvic disturbances of 
women, they are to be preferred. The ad- 
ult dose is two five-grain tablets repeated 
in two hours. 

The Spirit of Winter. 

The spirit of Winter is with us, making 
its presence known in many different ways 
—sometimes by cheery sunshine and glis- 
tening snows, and sometimes by driving 
winds and blinding storms. To many 

eople it seems to takea delightin making 
bad things worse, for rheumatism twists 
harder, twinges sharper, catarrh becomes 
more annoying, and the many symptoms 
of scrofula are developed and aggravated. 
There is not much poetry in this, but there 
is truth, and it is a wonder that more peo- 
ple don’t get rid of these ailments. The 
medicine that cures them—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—is easily obtained and there is 
abundant preof that its cures are radical 
and permanent. 

The Handsomest Calendar 

of the season (in ten colors), six beautiful 
heads (on six sheets, Ioxiz2 inches), repro- 
ductions of paintings by Moran, issued by 
General Passenger Department, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway, will be 
sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. Ad- 
dress F. A. Miller, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


Winter Tourist Rates 
Season 1901-1902 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31,1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or address New 
York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 





Lessons on Teaching. 


By J. G. 


FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people,have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. - It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous,.and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 


qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 


“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
wel] as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 





Teacher? price, $1.00 net, postpaid 





E. L. KELLOGG & C0., - - 


61 E. 9th St.. New York 





FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


“= ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 





C 


s_ NEW YORK_ 








BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH s00ks “tor 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 


lisher for copies for examination. . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK, 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


° 699 Mapison AVE.. 
Dr. Victor c. Bell, New Yorz City ; 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk 
of every kind, especially 
Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 
Specia)] prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
i of t may be geod 








con 8, 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 





Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telepbone in 
advance for visitors, 


THE “WOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style, and binding. 7x54 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
somestamp. The following are now ready: 

NO. 












to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 
2 to Teach Botany - - - 
3— to Teach Paper Folding - 
to Teach Reading - - .- 
toMake Charts - - .25 
to Teach Minerals - - - 
toTeach Birds - - «+ .2& 
toTeach Bugsand Beetles .25 
Teach Fractions ~- 25 
Clay Modeling - - - .2*% 
Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 | 
Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


G. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 B. 9th S.. N.Y. 





SCHOOL BELLS 2a" 


WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore. Ma. 





For over 40 years 


150 Different Styles 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


<a 


Sold at all Stationers, 


Have been in the front ranksin popularity. Their smooth points, giving 
them specially easy writing qualities, have made them the favorite for all 
professional and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL DEN CO.. 


<a 


26 John t, New York. 
J 7 . Works; Camden, N. j. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If you are ambitious to better your position;or wish to obtain a place inanother lo- 
cality; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a u whic 
has notified: members of kuown vaqsnaies for 20 years lists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU [ Edw. C. Dixon, ) a aae Cnestnut St. Phita. 


THE. FISK TEACHE AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michi an Boulevard, Chicago. 414 F pencenll Buiiding, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. Third St., Portiaad. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to revorr Departmént 9 and |, Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Goveznesses, for eve Instruction; Recommends Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address irs. 4. J NG. eat of ins Amerisan and Foreign Teachers’ agency, 23' Union 

Square, New York. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East I4th St., New York 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Provides schools of all Grades with Competent 


pepehan. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 
tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, ' Albany, N %* 7 


was established 1889. In 1901 re teachers 
Kellogg’ S Teacher S$ "Bur Call supplied tlhe places pt ey soa year 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers. 
We refer toN. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good Ty. Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-|. New Cougs ht Introductions—New Typ 

















Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Joun C. Rockwett, Manager. 





























Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price acedto | Good Pa ell Bound- Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— rie, postpaid, 56 cents each. 
Oe Og ee} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900, 
For VERTICAL WRITING: 1045 (verticular), 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
Compiled by 
ALICE M. KELLOGG 


(j I] OTT’ For Slant Writing: 
1047 ( Multiscript). 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
PATRIOTIC c Qui UOTATIONS = 
pn 7I-4% 5 inches. 92 pages. Paper covers. 








15 tllustrations. Price, 25 cents, 


This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors. 
They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 





IT CONTAINS 
10 he P; 
S 8 Quetptionsely about —— S emgaatd Quotations about Memeckl of ~ tigrims 
* ae “cs 4 4“ 4“ Grant 
26 . ss 9 “ “ Amertoan Flag. 
16 ad “  Ltacoin, - “ Patriotism. 
Toal Number of Quotations, 317. 
E. L. KELLOGG (@. CO.:, A 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. © 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TBECHERS 


A course for the training of teachers ad 
the commercial branches in high: schools 
and academies. Persons with the nec 
academic requirements, and who have 
two or more years’ practical experience ia. 
teaching, can complete the course ia ene 
year, Circulars, eleas details of the 
conan can be-h on application te the 

Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 
SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 





94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 





Ample facilities - Libraryand Laborator< 
work. Uni Credit. Comfcrtable Tem- 
Gr at Variety of Recreations. Singre 
= Fee of 8% Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR i 
Cornell University - - Ithaca, N.Y. 


You can make money : 
while you study 


Ornamental Design 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Write for new free circular, illustrated by students, 
International Correspondence Scheolsa, — 
Box 858, Scranton, Pa. 


WHO'S WHO IN MYTHOLOGY? 


Embarrassing, isn’t it, when we run across the name of* 
some god wd eee in the Gast peper, or by rot 
toknow? O haps one just fails to enjoy 
a pny ie piece of statuary, 
because i, of the myth im 


We publish a pete Se —— “ a that gives bet = : 
or hero whose name is e 
= be be Te be for yp quite enough description to — 
a ss metre ct wth the mn aE ae fo . = 
from see! 80 ney eee as if one 
pe a pony bak of Pallas, or A te, oF Thalia, ov 
A 
ATThe title of this little book is, 
1000 MYTHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS 
BRIEFLY DESCRIBED 




















a beautiful = or cngraring 


Neatly bound in cloth ; smallish, of convenient shape. 
Not so very high priced—only 


Seventy-five Cents Postpaid ‘ 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers . 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New. York City 
Schoolbooks of all. bublishers ¢ at one stone 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Spalding’s Official Athletic Goods are 
quailty a yar ognized as such: by all standard of 
be anizations controlling ee © which invariably 


adopt Spalding’s Goods as th 
THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball Official 
Intercollegiate Foot. Bal. 
i asket Ball, Official Indo 


ffi 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Im 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


Insist upon getting Spalding’s goods and refuse to 
reat rd anything that is offered as “Just as good as 




















“ALS 


| Jas S70: — 





athleti a a 
Sree to any ape Bes atin 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. - 
New York Chicago Denver 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND-EVERY GITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Relloga’s « Teachers’ « « Libraries 
Terms Liveral. “Weeds at Ones. 
E.L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork - 
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Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every ciild should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity mex be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
themost important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 
Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave 








NEW YORE: 5 West 18th St. 


BOSTOH: 110 Boylston St, 


AA NEW TEXT-BOOK 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


By the author of Graded Lessors in Arithmetic, recognized as one of the 
most successfal series of school text-books of the time; prepared to meet 
the oftem-expressed wis!) for a book of problems similar in character to 
those in the Nichols'’s Graded Lessons that could be used to supplement 
such books of any author as were in use. 

It contains examples under all topics, including a few pages of algebraic 
work suitable for Grammar Schools. 








NOLS s 





Sample copy for 15 cents. Correspondence Solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


MUNSON LINE 
CUBA 




















r»zLONG THE NORTH SHORE 








“amanic OCEAN 
NS 
TO | 
STEAMSHIP LINE. | 


— 
| 








MEAVY DOTTED REO UNE INDICATES COuRSG 
FOLLOWED BY REGULAR LINE STEAMERS 


Denese em w 0 








Map of Route Followed by Regular Steamers 


New York 
Baracoa | 2% Weeks 


$110, Including Meals and Staterooms Accommodations 


Round Trip 





Regular Service, Mobile, Ala., to Havana, Direct 


Also Tours to Haiti and Jamaica 


Excellent cuisine, attentive service, individual electric fans in staterooms, etc. 
Full particulars, illustrated literature, sailing dates, etc., at 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Gen’! Ticket Agents, 25 Union Sq., N.Y. 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 27 William St., N. Y. 
































Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 


























THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


1. Story of a Sand Pile. 


This extremely interesting story was pub- 
lished some years ago in Scribner's Magazine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body of teachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken, Now first presented in 
book form, 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knowledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 


Limp Cloth Covers, Price, 25 cts. ea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 6! E. 9th St.. N.Y. 





e Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers s0 arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 





E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St.,New York 
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Lessons to be Learned from the Organiza- 


tion of Foreign School Systems.* 
By Supt. Ghomas M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass. 


FOREIGNER, from continental Europe, 
visiting American schools and colleges and 
comparing our educational system with 
those of western European countries would 
come to a conclusion almost the direct op- 
posite of that held among ourselves. He 
would say that the American primary 

school is not excelled anywhere in the world, and that 

the American grammar school compares favorably 
with similar schools abroad. He would say that our 
system, as compared with foreign systems, grows weaker 
as you approach the top, that the teaching in our 
high schools and in our colleges, with few exceptions, is 





‘noi as effective as that in foreign higher schools, and 


that of our universities less than a dozen ean properly 
be ranked as such, and these have been, up to a decade 
er so ago, doing for the most part only advauced college 
work instead of training students in methods of original 
research which is so marked a characteristic of univer- 
sity instruction abroad. He would be struck with the 
fact that in America we have the college come between 
the high school and the university, which is not the case 
in continental Europe, and he would note that American 
students beginning their professional or university 
course are, on an average, at least two years older than 
students abroad. He would observe that the first 
two years of the college course are simply a continuation 
of the high school course and that the remainder is an 
attempt, often weak, at university work. It would oc- 
cur to him at once to ask why the first two years of col- 
lege work are not assigned to the high schools and the 
last two to the universities, as is virtually the case ir his 
own country. 

Whilst some features of the higher schools and uni- 
versities abroad should never be imitated in this country 
there are a number of characteristics which may well be 
copied. This is true in regard to the teaching in their 
schools, but especially in their organization. Whilst the 
teachers in foreign elementary schools are no more 
scholarly and no more skilful than teachers in similar 
schools here, teachers in foreign higher schools excel 
American high school teachers in both respects. In 
most European countries university training is the mini- 
mum requirement for appointment to positicns in these 
schools. In some countries a year of pedagogical study 
and another year of trial teaching are required in addi- 
tion. In this country it is only the best high schools 
that can demand even graduation from college as a mini- 
mum preparation. More scholarships and professional 
training are necessary to make the American high school 
teaching equal to such teaching abroad. 

The college, as we know it, is not found in Europe ex- 
cept in England from whence we imported it. In con- 
sequence of this the high schools in all continental 
countries of Europe are organized differently from our 
own, and there is great similarity between their organ- 
ization all over Europe. 





* Report of an address delivered before the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association at Worcester, Mass., November 20, 
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There are everywhere at least three types of these 
schools. There is the classical high school in which the 
classics, mathematics, and history form the main fea- 
tures of the course and the sciences and modern lan- 
guages occupy a subordinate position. Then there is 
the non-classical type in which modern languages, mathe- 
matics, and the sciences predominate in the course. 
Then there is the semi-classical type in which Latin is 
taught but not Greek, and in which more attention is 
given to the sciences and the modern languages than in 
the classical schools. In most countries each type of 
school has only one course, and when there are more 
courses an election of courses, but not an election of ir- 
dividual studies is possible. This feature is scarcely to 
be imitated. All these schools have a course of eight 
or nine years, with the exception of the non-classical, 
which often has only a six years’ course. Pupils enter 
at the age of nine or ten and graduate at eighteen or 
nineteen prepared to begin their professional studies at 
the university. Thosé who take the six years’ course 
leave school at about sixteen. In a few countries like 
Holland and Switzerland pupils sometimes enter a little 
later, and in Norway classical instruction has been en- 
tirely abolished in all higher schools and relegated to 
the university. Omitting a few such exceptions, we 
may say that the foreign higher schools embrace in their 
course our grammar school, our high school, and the 
first two years of our best colleges and the first three 
years of our small colleges. This work, which takes 
from eleven to twelve years in our schools, is done in 
these foreign schools in nine, and most of it is done 
better. This is accomplished first by superior teaching. 
Secondly, by separating at the age of nine or ten pupils 
who are to fit for the university and higher technical 
schools from those who are to end their education 
with the course in what we call the grammar 
school. 

Altho there are marked exceptions,the pupils who are 
to fit for these higher institutions are, as a rule, capable 
of working faster and doing more work without injury 
to health than those who have no such ambition. In 
our American schools, bright and dull pupils are kept 
together until the end of the grammar school course, and 
the less gifted ones inevitably keep back the brighter 
ones. Foreign schools save time also by eliminating 
some features of the elerrentary school course which are 
necessary for children who leave schoo! and begin ))rac- 
tical life at the end of this course, but are not necessary 
for those who will enter higher institutions of learning. 
They save time, in part at least, by a degree of over- 
pressure which is widely condemned in their own coun- 
tries by the highest educational authorities. 

In all these higher schools every pupil is required to 
take up the study of some foreign language as soon as 
he enters, that is, at the age of nine or ten asa rule. 
This may be Latin or some modern language. In the 
classical schools it is usually Latin In the others it is 
always a modern language. This is clearly a gain as 
~compared with our American practice of having children 
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postpone the study of a foreign language until they are 
fourteen or fifteen. 

These foreign higher schools have some weak features 
which we do not want to adopt. The massing together 
in one school and subjecting to the same rules of dis- 
cipline pupils varying in age all the way from nine to 
eighteen or nineteen years has its disadvantages. Re- 
strictions which are necessary for the youngest become 
tyrannical for the oldest. As a rule not enough re- 
sponsibility is thrown upon the older pupils to govern 
themselves and they do not learn that degree of self- 
control which is developed in the best American high 
schools. Implicit obedience to authority takes too much 
the place of self-control. Whilst the high schools of 
Europe give pupils too little liberty, the universities 
give them too much, and the transition from school to 
university is made ata greater risk than withus. These 
higher schools are generally not as well equipped for 
teaching the natural sciences as the best American high 
schools. Very few of them have laboratories in which 
the pupil himself makes the experiments. Their 
teachers of science are, however, as a rule better 
trained than teachers of science in our own high schools, 
and the teaching is far better than science teaching 
was in our high schools and colleges before the days of 
working laboratories. 

Some of the lessons which we can profitably learn 
from these schools are so obvious that they need scarcely 
be pointed out. 

In the first place, we must insist on higher standards of 
preparation in our teachers. In these foreign higher 
schools pupils nine and ten years of age have none but 
university trained teachers. Most of these teachers 
have had also professional training. It is, however, a 
mistake to infer from this, as many American teachers 
have, that children in what we call grammar schools 
have also this grade of teacher. Such schools seldom 
have better teachers than the better class of American 
grammar schools. We ought to insist on college train- 
ing, with a year of professional study besides, as a mini- 
mum requirement in all high schoolteachers. We ought 
to secure a certain number, in each high school, who 
have had three years of university work including peda- 
gogics. In addition to university training we ought to 
require of candidates for positions in our colleges at 
least a year of professional study. The teaching in our 
colleges is often ineffective from lack of teaching skill 
as that in our high schools is often ineffective from lack 
of superior scholarship. 

In the second place, we must give gifted and healthy 
children who can do much more work than the average 
pupil, an opportunity to advance as fast as they are cap- 
able of advancing. Our schools sacrifice too much the 
interests of the brighter children for the sake of the 
slower or duller ones. It is our duty to see to it that 
the interests of neither are sacrificed. This is the only 
true democracy in education. This is a problem of 
school organization and administration, and it is a prob- 
lem which can be solved. Much has already been done 
to solve it. We may provide for semi-annual promo- 
tions of classes instead of yearly promotions. _ In this 
way a dull child who fails of promotion falls only half a 
year behind his class instead of a whole year, and the 
bright child can more easily skip half a year’s work than 
a whole year’s. Individual promotions of brigbtchildren 
between the semi-annual class promotions are for the 
same reason made easier, and therefore more frequent. 
We may provide one extra teacher for every large gram- 
ma* school whose duty it shall be to give individual help 
to backward children and enable them to keep up with 
their classes, and to give similar help to exceptionally 
bright children to enable them to skip grades. With 
forty or fifty pupils per teacher, the regular instruction 
of the school does not meet the needs of either the very 
dull or the very bright. This method has been tried in 
some Cities. , 

(n large grammar schools in which there are necessar, 
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ily several rooms having children of the same grade, it 
is possible to put the brightest pupils together and al- 
low them to finish the grammar school course in four or 
five years instead of in six. This method has been suc- 
cessfully tried in Cambridge. Pupils who wish to fit for 
college may be allowed to enter the high school before 
they have completed the grammar school course. This 
would involve the addition of several years to the 
high school course which would take the place of the 
upper two or three years of the grammar school. This 
is essentially the method adopted in the foreign higher 
schools. Itis open to the objection, already referred to, 
that the massing together in one school of children dif- 
fering so widely in age, makes it difficult to give the 
older ones the necessary freedom without removing re- 
— from the younger ones of which they are in 
need. 

We may organize special grammar schools to which 
only healthy and bright children may be admitted, and 
then make the course four years instead of six. 

Such schools ought not to take place of any ward 
schools and should have no district lines except such as 
would saparate them from similar schools in other parts 
of the city. Every city might profitably have as many 
sach grammar schools as it has high schools. I do not 
believe that any reorganization or our schools should be 
made which would not preserve the integrity of the 
grammar school or would subordinate it too much to 
the high school. This is a serious objection to 
incorporating the upper grammar grades into the 
high school. The grammar school ought to be strength- 
ened rather than weakened. 

There is no country in Europe in which the study of 
some modern language is postponed as late as it is in 
our American schools. It is not desirable that all 
children of our grammar schools should study a foreign 
language, but it is desirable that those who are to do so 
should be allowed to begin at a time of life when aliving 
language is most easily acquired. In foreign countries 
the study of a modern language is almost invariably be- 
gun at the age of nine or ten. 


we 
Progress in Porto Rico. 


Speaking of education in Porto Rico, Prof. M. C. 
Brumbaugh, U. S. Commissioner of Education for that 
island, says : 

“No one could foresee the tremendous task that was awaiting 
us—945,000 human beings in Porto Rico, and 88 per cent. 
illiterate! The school organized by the military bureau of 
education had enrolled about 23,000 pupils, and $330,000 was 


‘expended in the fiscal year 1899-1900 for these pupils. In the 


next school year, at an expense of $400,000, 38,000 children 
attended the schools, and this year, with a budget of $501,000, 
we have 992 schools and 50,000 pupils enrolled. This repre- 
sents in part the growth of the school idea in Porto Rico. 
Last year we had an average attendance of 78 per cent. being, 
with Massachusetts excepted, the largest average of any 
country under our flag. 

The political parties in the respective municipalities one 
year ago refused minority representation on the school board 
and forbade the election of teachers holding political opinions 
at variance with their own. To-day we have complete minor- 
ity reoresentation and the teachers are chosen solely upon 
their merit. 

In all schools the children sing our national songs in English 
and read from English books Spain in four hundred years 
never erected a single school-house in Porto Rico. We have 
expended $200,000 in the erection of twenty-one agricultural 
and thirteen graded school buildings. All pupils in all schools 
are furnished books and supplies absolutely free. The most pa- 
triotic scholars under the flag to-day are our fifty thousand 
boys and girls in Porto Rico. We have a first class normal 
school in operation, with an enrollment of almost two hundred 
pupils. A large and beautiful building for this normal school, 
at a cost of $40,000, is now nearing completion at Ric Piedras. 
High schools, as good as any in the cities of equal size here, 
are organized in every city in which pupils are ready to pursue 
the course. 
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Study of “The Merchant of Venice.” 


By Maun E, KINGSLEY, East Machias, Maine. 


It not infrequently happens that the mission of “The 
Merchant of Venice,” which is among the college en- 
trance requirements in English, is to introduce its read- 
ers to that department of literature known as the drama; 


hence much care and time must be spent upon the study 


of this especial form of literary production, and no pains 
must be spared by the instructor to make the reading of 
“The Merchant of Venice” a delightful as well as a 
profitable exercise for her pupils. To accomplish this 
result, no better method can be devised than that of 
presenting the drama to the class under as many differ- 
ent aspects as possible. 


1 The Story, 


The scene of the story is laid in Venice, at a date 
somewhere between the discovery of Mexico and Shake- 
speare’s own day; “He hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, 
another to the Indies ; I understand, moreover, upon the 
Rialto, he hath a third at Mezico, a fourth for England, 
and other ventures he hath, squandered abroad.” 

Bassanio, a gay young nobleman of Venice, asks his 
old friend Antonio, from whom he has, in the past, re- 
ceived many favors, to lend him three thousand ducats 
that he may have the means to pay his suit to a lady 
whom he dearly loves—a beautiful young heiress who, 
he thinks, looks upon him with no unfriendly eye. An- 
tonio has no money at the moment; but expecting soon 
to have his ships return laden with merchandise, he goes 
to Shylock, the Jew, the money-lender of Venice, and 
negotiates for the loan of three thousand ducats. Shy- 
lock has long hated Antonio and eagerly grasps this op- 
portunity to avenge the numerous insults which the 
Venetian has heaped upon him. To the surprise of the 
merchant and his friend, he cheerfully offers to accom- 
modate the former and to take no interest for his money, 
if Antonio will only go with him to the notary, and there 
sign, in jest, a bond that if he does not repay the money 
by a certain day, he shall forfeit a pound of flesh from 
any part of his body which Shylock shall designate. 
Antonio carelessly consents ; signs the bond, and gives 
the money to Bassanio, who hastens to Belmont. 

Now Portia, the heiress of Belmont, is by no means 
untrammeled in her choice of a husband. By her fath- 
er’s will every suitor of hers is obliged to make his choice 
from “three caskets of gold, silver, and lead; whereof 
he who chooses the right one wins the lady.” Bassanio 
chooses the leaden casket, and finds, to the mutual de- 
light of himself and Portia, that he is the successful 
suitor. The happiness of the lovers on their betrothal 
day is sadly interrupted by the entrance of a messenger 
who brings a letter from Antonio, saying that his ships 
are all lost, that his bond to the Jew is forfeited, and 
that he longs to see Bassanio before he dies. Bassanio 
hastily tells the whole story to Portia, who marries him 
that very day to give him a legal right to her money of 
which she gives him enough to pay the debt twenty 
times over. Bassanio then sets out in great haste for 
Venice and finds Antonio alreadyin prison. As the day 
of payment is past, the cruel Jew will not take the 
money offered him, but insists upon having a pound of 
his debtor’s flesh. A day is appointed to try the case 
before the Duke of Venice, and everyone awaits anxious- 
ly the event of the trial. 

Meanwhile Portia, who is a resourceful young woman, 
has determined to save the life of her husband’s friend. 
She writes to a relative of hers who is a counselor at 
law, and, stating the case to him, desires his opinion, 
and begs that with his advice he will send her the dress 
worn by acounselor. Her cousin Bellario tells her just 
how to carry out her plan, and sends her everything 
necessary for her equipment as a lawyer ; whereupon 
Portia dresses herself and her maid, Nerissa, in men’s 
apparel ; and, putting on the robes of a counselor, goes 
to Venice as the learned young doctor, Balthasar, sent 
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by Bellario, who is prevented by illness from coming in 
person. Nerissa goes along with her as her clerk. 

Then follows the famous trial scene, in which the 
young doctor of laws pleads in vain with Shylock for 
mercy. No flaw can be found in the case of Shylock 
against Antonio ; the knife is sharpened, the scales are 
made ready, and Antonio is prepared for the execution 
of the sentence, when the young lawyer springs the trap 
which she, with the advice of Bellario, has set for the 
inexorable Jew: 


“Tarry a little ;—there is something else.— 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are a pound of flesh ; 

Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate, 

Unto the state of Venice.” 


The senate-house is in an uproar, and cries of “O wise 
young judge!” resound from all sides. Shylock, find- 
ing himself beaten, asks that they give him the money 
previously offered and let him go; but Portiais not done 
with him yet. She recalls to his mind the fact that by 
the laws of Venice his wealth is forfeited to the state 
since he has conspired against the life of one of its citi- 
zens, and that even his own life is at the mercy of the 
duke. The duke pardons him; but decrees that half 
his wealth shall be given to Antonio and the other half 
to the estate. Antonio offers to give up his share of the 
money, provided Shylock will sign a deed to make it 
over at his death to his daughter, whom he has disin- 
herited because of her marriage with a Christian. The 
Jew agrees to this, and leaves the court a broken- 
hearted man, bereft of that which he values most—his 
gold. 

From this point the story hurries on to a merry con- 
clusion: Antonio’s ships come safely into port after all, 
Portia and Bassanio are reunited, and everything ends 
happily. 

In reading the story, it will at once be noticed that 
altho the title of the play fixes its scene in Venice, there 
are very few touches of local color in the whole drama. 
The entire action could quite as easily have been carried 
on anywhere else. Jessica and Lorenzo are seen in a 
gondola; Antonio meets Shylock on the Rialto ; Gobbo 
brings to Bassanio a dish of doves: these are the only 
episodes which support the title. ‘From Venice Shake- 
speare borrows only the name and its associations, and 
the witchery of the moonlight, 


‘When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise.’” 


It will be interesting to compare this with some other 
story about Venice, and note in the former the absence 
of all those allusions to the Doge’s palace, the Grand 
canal, the Lion of St. Mark, Bridge of Sighs, etc., etc., 
with which the latter is filled. 

In constructing his dramas Shakespeare invariably 
used as a foundation some old romance or romantic story 
from history. The drama under discussion has for a 
nucleus two such stories: that of the Jew and that of 
the Three Caskets, the germ of each being found in 
Latin in the Gesta Romanorum. Only the genius of a 
Shakespeare could have welded these two dissimilar 
fragments into such a perfect whole. 


2. Structure of the Drama. 


“The Merchant of Venice,” like all of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, is constructed on the plan of (1) a main in- 
trigue; (2) an underplot ; each divided into (1) the open- 
ing of the movement ; (2) the development of the plot ; 
(3) the catastrophe. The main intrigue comprises the 
story of Shylock’s revenge and the successful wooing of 
Portia, the forfeited bond being the direct result of 
the choice of the caskets ; the underplot comprises the 
story of Jessica and Lorenzo, and the episode of the 
rings, the former being used to bridge over the interval 
between the lending of the money and the reported loss 
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of Antonio’s ships, and the latter to bring about a re- 
action from the tragedy of the trial scene. 

There are only four persons really necessary to the 
main plot: Portia, Antonio, Bassanio, and Shylock. 
.The other characters serve as a setting for these and 
help to bring out the various shades in the character of 
each and to explain certain situations to the reader. 
Thus Gratiano, Salarino, and Salanio state the situation 
at the opening of the play, and they, with Tubal, “serve 
to keep before us the medieval feud between Jew and 
Gentile, and the persecuting insolence with which the 
fashionable youth met the money lenders who ministered 
to their necessities.” 

Under the opening movement we may group Act J, 
Scene i, which introduces Antonio asa rich merchant 
with many richly-laden argosies at sea, and Bassanio as 
a lover of Portia with whose suitors he cannot compete 
for lack of means ; and Act J, Scene ii, which states the 
device of the caskets and introduces the heroine of the 
story. The development of the plot extends from II, ii, 
to IV, i, and may be outlined as follows : 


I, iii. Treatment of Shylock—The plot conceived. 

II, i, Leads up to the successful choice of the caskets. 

IL, ii. Shows the character of Shylock and prepares the reader 
for his later conduct. 

II, iii. Ditto. 

II, iv. Reveals plot of Jessica Story. 

II, v. Same as ii and iii. 

II, vi. Fulfillment of the plot of Jessica Story. 

II, vii. Inscriptions on the caskets. 

II, viii. Prepares the reader for the loss of Antonio’s ships. 

II, ix. See II, 1. 

III, i. Shylock betrays his scheme of revenge. 

IIL, ii. Bassanio’s choice—Antonio’s letter. 

III, iii. Shows that the case is to be brought to trial. 

III, iv. Hints at Portia’s plan. 

III, v. Connects iv and vi. 


Here is the dramatic center of the play, which (I quote 
from “Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist,” by R. G. 
Moulton), according to Shakespeare’s favorite custom, is 
placed in the middle of the middle act (III, ii, from line 
221). “This scene is the climax of the story of the 
caskets. It is connected with the story of the Jew by 
the fact that Bassanio, at the moment of his happiness, 

.learns that his friend has forfeited his life to his foe. 
The scene is connected with the Jessica story, for Jes- 
sica and her husband are the messengers who bring the 
sad tidings. Finally the Episode of the Rings, which is 
to occupy the end of the drama, has its foundation in 
this scene, in the exchange of the rings which are des- 
tined to be the source of so much perplexity.” 

The catastrophe, defined as that combination of inci- 
dents which constitutes the final event of a dramatic 
ary reaches its culmination in the judgment of Portia, 
IV, i. 

“Tf thou tak’st more, or less, than a just pound,” etc. 

Notice that Portia, having been the cause of the com- 
plication of the plot, is also the cause of its resolution. 

Up to this point the play has been a mingling of tra- 
gedy and comedy ; but with the exit of Shylock in the 
Trial Scene, the tragic element vanishes and what fol- 
lons is pure comedy. 

After this analysis of the dramatic structure of “The 
Merchant of Venice,” the attention of the students must 
be called to the “keynote” of the play,—the moral so 
to speak. This, to quote Mr. Moulton again, is retribu- 
tion, the most common dramatic motif. In this case the 
retribution is a double one, falling upon both Shylock 
and Antonio. “‘Antonio’s excess of moral confidence 
receives its retribution in his humiliation ; Shylock’s sin 
of judicial murder finds its retribution in his ruin by 
process of law.” This retribution overtakes its victims 
in the Trial Scene, which has two sides: the Jew’s tri- 
umph and Antonio’s retribution; Antonio’s triumph and 
the Jew’s retribution, with Portia’s “legal quibble as a 
turning point.” 

3. The Drama as a Study of Manners and Customs. 

The work under this head will best be done in the way 
of themes presented at intervals by each member of the 
class. As Shakespeare never gets far away from the 


London of the latter half of the sixteenth century, a 


' 
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careful collection of all the manners and social observ- 
ances referred to in “The Merchant of Venice” will 
give the student a valuable and an interesting view of 
the England of Queen Elizabeth. The subjects for 
some of the papers might be chosen from the list given 


below: 

1. Methods of salutation and farewell in Shakespeare's day. 
~ g, Ejaculations, oaths; terms of endearment and other pecu- 
liarities of speech. 

3. Obsolete words current in Shakespeare’s day. 

4. Peculiar expressions to explain or paraphrase: 

(1) My wealthy Andrew. 

(2) My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 

(3) I'll grow a talker for tHis gear, 

(4) To wind about my love with circumstance. 

(5) Lhave a mind presages me such thrift, etc., etc. 

5. Mode of life in Shakespeare’s day. 

6. Commerce in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

7. Classical allusions in ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 

8. The philosopry of ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 

g. Grammatical irregularities of Shakespeare’s language. 

10. Familiar quotations from 'he drama. 

‘ 11, Old sayings, proverbs, and superstitions collected from the 
ext, 

12, The treatment of the Jews in the Middle Ages. 

13. The medieval idea of interest. 

14, Masques. 

15. Delineative pictures of the characters of the comedy. 

16, Black Monday. 

(To be continued.) 


GSP 


The School Terrarium. 


A terrarium is a plot of earth on which things may 
live and grow, and Alice I Kent has given a vivid ac- 
count of one terrarium in the Cornell Nature Study 
Quarterly. Such an apparently useless article as an old 
berry crate was brought into requisition in the fall for 
this terrarium. Its size was thirty-nine by eighteen, by 
fifteen inches and it was painted grass green. The long 
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sides were of glass, the ‘short sides and top were of 
green wire netting, and the top could be removed like 
the lid of a box. It stood upon a pedestal table pro- 
vided with casters. Three inches of rich soil covered 
with sprouting green grass, a mossy nook in one corner, 
a mass of thistles and clover in another, several sprays 
of glossy pin-oak, a large spray of purple thistles sus- 
pended from the top, and a small cabbage plant were 
the first objects of interest in this terrarium. Among 
the thistles in the corner were the chrysalides of ten 
monarch or milkweed butterflies. Many pale greeneggs 
and several of the caterpillars of the cabbage butterfly 
were among the cabbage leaves. Several oak caterpil- 
lars were feeding on the oak leaves in the corner ere 
long the chrysalides paled in color and their thin walls 
betrayed the orange-colored wings of the butterflies 
within. Inashort time seven burst their bounds, five 
of whom spent their short life in their little terrarium 
seemingly well content. The other two were set free, as 
they seemed discontented with their quarters. Those 
that remained tried nearly every spot in their confined 
lodgings—first it was the mossy corner, then it was the 
netting at the ends and top. One of them preferred 
the suspended thistles which were kept fresh a long 
time by placing their stems in a large sponge that was 
frequently drenched with water. 
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Thistle, clover, golden-rod, nasturtiums, and honey- 
suckle were offered the butterflies. The golden-rod was 
most frequently visited; next to these the nasturtiums 
were favored. 

But they neglected the flowers wher 4 thick syrup of 
sugar and water was offered. Only one butterfly re- 
mained constant to the flower nectar and the golden-rod 
was its choice. They generally slept clinging to the 
ends or top of the terrarium. 

The cabbage plant sent out many tiny roots and thus 
proved a safe and satisfactory home for its occupants, 
the caterpillars who began to appear at the edges of 
the uppermost leaves. They extended their trips until 
they, like the butterflies, learned that the wire netting 
Was an easy pathway to the top of the terrarium where 
several found good resting places and slowly changed to 
chrysalides. 

One day a cabbage butterfly flew in at the open win- 
dow and it was secured for theterrarium. The children 
were treated to a surprise when the butterfly stretched 
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out its long tongue to sip some sugar-syrup that had 
been accidentally spilled outside the terrarium. 

After the cabbage plant was removed the children 
observed the eggs and remaining young butterflies. In 
a short time the inhabitants of this interesting plot be- 
gan to increase. A father and two mother grasshop- 
pers, a young one, a woolly bear, several other caterpil- 
lars, beetles, a big horse-fly, some lady bugs, and a cica- 
da were placed in there. Ichneumon flies made their 
appearance, too, and they increased so rapidly as to 
threaten desolation to the community until two tree- 
toads were introduced and soon not a fly could be found. 

The grasshoppers were partial to celery, over-ripe 
bananas, and moisture. One of the mother hoppers 
dug a hole in the ground and laid eggs to the great de- 
light of the children. 

The tree-toads were fond of climbing the netting hand 
over hand. 

After the flies disappeared the terrarium was threat- 
ened with a new disaster. The ground became mouldy 
and the grass died. 

The little home was placed by an open window and 
left there until it had thoroly dried. Bird-seed was 
then planted and the ground was watered with a small 
plant syringe. The children took great delight in mak- 
ing it rain in their little plant-home and soon the ver- 
dure grew several inches tall. 

An annex was made in the shape of a wooden box a 
foot square with a gauze top. Two mother spiders 
lived here with their egg-balls hung on the cobweb 
beams of their homes. 

By November the terrarium inhabitants were diminish- 
ing every day. Caterpillars, butterflies, and the other 
creatures went to their winter sleep. The grasshoppers 
and tree-toads were the last to take their rest. 

A large garden toad that had lost the lower half of 
one front leg and had the scar of along gash on his 
throat became a member of the community about this 
time and he, too, went to bed. Each day he covered 
himself more completely until, finally, only the top of his 
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head and two sleepy eyes were seen and then he disap- 
peared entirely. He frequently showed himself on sun- 
ny days and thus served as a sort of barometer. 

The creatures slept all winter in the miniature world 
whose verdure dried down to pale green and brown. In 
their earthy bed they awaited with their masses of eggs 
the touch of spring to call them to life again. 


we 
Foundation of Good Manners. 


Occasionally one still meets a teacher who insists that 
she has no time to train her children in the little niceties 
of life. But the best teachers have long taken the view 
that they must take the responsibility of looking after 
the cultivation of good manners if they wish to do their 
full duty toward their pupils. The reason is that the 
thoughtful teacher is capable of looking behind the out- 
ward acts of politeness t> the great foundation princi- 
ples on which they depend. 

A splendid book has been recently published,on *“Eti- 
quette for All Occasions,” in which the writer, Mrs. Bur- 
ton Kingsland, gives some very reasonable explanations 
tor the necessity and the true meaning of “‘ good form.” 

At the root of fiae manners, Mrs. Kingsland tells us, 
lie the eternal principles of kindness and thoughtful- 
ness. As some one has said, altho courtesy is not 
Christianity, it is a very good imitation, since most of 
the rules of etiquette are based upon unselfishness and 
proper regard for the feelings of other people. 

For example, we call promptly upon our hostess, after 
an entertainment, to prove ourselves not ungrateful for 
the trouble she has taken to give us pleasure. We are 
expected to talk in low, well-bred tones that we may 
not disturb our neighbor’s thought or conversation. 

There is a tacit understanding that we shall be agree- 
able to one another, always putting the best on the out- 
side and keeping our private woes to ourselves. 

Manners are minor morals. We teach our children that 

“To be truly polite is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 

It has been found, however, that the various interests 
of society move forward to the best fulfilment of their 
purposes, and work together most harmoniously, when 
guided by certain fixed rules. The willing observance 
of these rules establishes one’s claim to gentlehood in 
the minds of others, and gives ease and confidence in 
whatever society we find ourselves. 

Mrs. Kingsland tells us that there are people who say, 
“Give us truth before all things.” In answer to such 
statements the writer tells us of a very aimiable woman 
who once called upon a friend with a new-born baby. 
“Isn’t she a pretty baby?” asked the delighted mother. 
An affirmative answer was given, but the next day the 
mother received a note saying, “On reflection, 1 have 
concluded that I was not truthful when I said your 
baby was pretty. Ido not think her a pretty baby, but 
I don’t doubt that she is a good one, and I hope may 
prove a great joy to you.” 

The deeper truth of kindness and sympathy that for 
the moment saw the baby thru its mother’s loving eyes 
was sacrificed to the surface truth that appeared after 
cool and unsympathetic reflectiun. 

We are not justified, however, in declaring to a friend 
that we are bored at an entertainment and are going 
home, and in the next breath telling our hostess that we 
are indebted to her for a very delightful evening. 
Politeness consists in repressing ill-natured comments in 
the first place, not in asserting the contrary afterwards. 

Good manners, as Mrs. Kingsland says, inspired by 
good principles, prompted by good fellowship, polished 
by good form, will fit one for good society anywhere. 
And while we cannot teach all these foundation facts 
to our children, we can inspire them with the feeling of 
good fellowship, and thence lead them to show the 
princely manners that appear because behind them are 
loving hearts. 


*Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, publishers. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Lessons in Physical Geography, by Charles R. Dryer, M.A, 
F.G.S.A., professor of geography, Indiana state normal school. 
The author begins with the place of the earth in the system of 
the universe, shows its internal structure, with a brief consid- 
eration of the forces which have developed its present condi- 
tion, and ends with its surface. Next the work of erosion is 
traced. Here the plan pursued is somewhat novel, since the 
various important river systems are considered as individuals, 
beginning with the Mississippi. This plan is well calculated 
to make the study of the earth a real training in induction. A 
similar plan is followed in reference to the ocean waters, and 
to the surrounding atmosphere. An unusual amount of atten- 
tion is given to the part which atmospheric changes and 
storms play in modifying surface expression. As is proper, 
the book concludes with the place of plants and animals upon 
the earth, ending with man. The book is well calculated to 
awaken the interest of the student. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.20.) 


Whatever may have been the view of domestic statesmen in 
the past one hundred years with regard to the unity of the 
United States, to our diplomats the United States has neces- 
sarily been, since 1776, one nation. This fact is impressed 
upon us by the reading of Hon. J. W. Foster’s Century of 
American Diplomacy, the first book on the subject as yet pub- 
lished. The volume covers the foreign relations of the United 
States from 1/76 to 1876, and is written by one who speaks 
with authority. Ex-Secretary Foster divides the history of 
our diplomatic accomplishments chronologically into eleven 
chapters and adds a twelfth chapter upon the Monroe Doctrine. 
This treatment introduces a great many facts of American 
history not familiarly known. and is attractive, consequently, 
both for the philosophical handling of the subject and for the 
new light thrown upon our history. In these pages we find 
some of our great men presented at their best, such as Frank- 
lin, the Adamses, and Webster. The neglect in ordinary 
school-book texts of the entire subject of our international re- 
lations makes this volume one with whose contents the thoro 
reader of American history ought to acquaint himself. The 
work would be valuable if it established no more than one 
thing, the unrighteousness of the Mexican war; but after 
reading this account, at once so thoro and so impartial, one no 
longer questions the justness of the opposition to that war by 
the most enlightened men of that time. But there are many 
other exceedingly important passages in the volume, which at 
once commands a place as a standard authority. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, 8mo., pp.; good index. Price, $3.50.) 


Words and Their Ways in English Speech, by James Brad- 
street Greenough and George Lyman Kittredge. This book 
by two Harvard professors represents a vast amount of study 
and research, and will be a welcome addition to the library of 
the person who wishes to be thoroly acquainted with the re- 
sources of our language. To some etymology may appear to 
be a dry science, but it is not such if studied in the-right way ; 
that is, if words are classified and their relations to each 
other shown. Considered in this light the subject is one of 
the most fascinating imaginable. On making such a study 
we find there is a world of meaning we never dreamed of be- 
fore concealed beneath the most familiar terms. 

The authors make us realize to a large extent the amazing 
miracle of articulate speech. They discuss the origin of lan- 
guage, show how metaphors are concealed beneath the words 
we use, discriminate between learned words and popular 
words, define and illustrate technical words, slang words, and 
literary language. Besides they show the elements of the 
English language and just how and in what proportions they 
are mingled, and how words are developed—their roots, stems, 
and inflection and their derivation and composition. They 
also tell how words have been improved, their standing, like 
people that have succeeded in getting into good society and 
how other words have degenerated and become outcasts. 
These are only a portion of the subjects discussed and illus- 
trated by numerous examples. He who could not be enthusi- 
astic in the study of our noble tongue after reading this book 
must be cold indeed. We are sure that all students of our 
language will thank the authors for the able and painstaking 
way in which they have completed their task. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

Word and Phrase; True and False Use in English, by Joseph 
Fitzgerald, A.M. The present work is the outcome of the 
habit formed by the author when a magazine editor, whose 
business it was to revise and correct manuscripts, of scrutin- 
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izing words and phrases and making notes. In composing the 
book he has aimed always at practical utility rather than in- 
teresting and curious information regarding etymologies. 
Still when the history of a word was specially worthy of notice 
he has not been restrained by fear of going beyond the limits 
of the practical from tracing its pedigree. The reader of this 
book will perceive that the author is a thinker as well as an 
investigator, and that in many instances he has gone out of 
the beaten path to make valuable and interesting discoveries. 
The style is agreeable and flowing ; in fact so pleasant that 
one does not once, while perusing this volume, think the study 
of words in any way dry. After an introductory part in 
which the author considers the nature of language and other 
related topics, he proceeds to the treatment of terms of house- 
hold and business, literature, science, philosophy, the profes- 
sions, of the church and religion; word-pairs, synonyms, ana- 
logs ; obsolescence, obsoletion, new coinage; syntax and the 
laws of expression ; orthography, punctuation, and prcnunci- 
ation, and other topics. Other important matters are corsid- 
ered in the appendix. The book is written by a man of ex- 
perience who knows the needs of writers of the present day, 
and hence it cannot fail to be of service to those who desire 
to improve their English. (A.C. McClurg & Company, Chi- 
cago. 12mo., 407 pp., $1.25, net.) 


Seaside and Wayside, four volumes, by Julia McNair Wright, 
a new edition. An old and valued friend of the children and 
teachers comes in a new dress. The books are prettily and 
substantially bound in cloth, fully revised ard corrected by the 
latest additions to natural science and the number of illustra- 
tions much increased. A very tasty frontispiece in colors is 
found in each volume. The peculiar style of paragraphing of 
the old edition has been abandoned and the books are now both 
as to form and contents thoroly up to-date. Of all the nature 
readers that have been written in the past fifteen years none 
have stood the test of use better than the Seaside and Waysice 
Readers. They may well be called classics in this style of 
children’s literature. Among the first of the nature readers, 
their merit was at once recognized and they have enjoyed 
great popularity. This has never diminished. The publishers 
state that the sale of this series for the past year has been 
greater than during any previous year since they first ap- 
peared. This fact, in view of the floods of supplementary 
readers that have been placed on the market in the last few 
years, speaks most convincingly of their worth. As for that, 
however, any teacher who has ever used them speaks well of 
them. They are “advertised by their loving friends.” The 
continued popularity of these books in spite of all competition 
seems to be a case of the survival of the fittest. — 


Southern Wild Flowers and Trees; together with Shrubs, 
Vines, and Various Forms of Growth found through the Moun- 
tains, the Middle District, and the Low Country of the South, 
by Alice Lounsberry. This book is designed for a popular hand 
book of the plants of the Southern section. It gives at the 
first a chapter of terms and general plant features. Then it 
selects all the common plants of the region, grouping them 
from their relations into families, with just sufficient descrip- 
tions of each individual to enable the student to recognize it 
when ia hand. The text is illustrated by numerous small cuts 
of various plants, and with 177 full-page plates of plants, of 
which sixteen are printed in natural colors. All these features 
are calculated to give increased value to the book in the hands 
of the interested observer of nature. Some of the plates are 
very fine. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


It is not sayirg too much to assert that a knowledge of the 
Spanish language will te of more use to the average American 
henceforth than that of any other European tongue. Frem 
this time on Americans will touch Spanish-speaking populations 
at many points, and it will be hard to maintain satisfactory 
social, political, or business relations without a knowledge of 
their language. It-.is the aim of the Spanish Conversation- 
Grammar, by Charles Marquard Sauer to impart such knowl- 
edge in the most expeditious way by uniting at once theory 
and practice. This method has met with great success in 
England, America, and France. The author’s Spanish Gram- 
mar for Germans met with so flattering a success that he was 
induced to produce a Spanish grammar for English students. 

But it is not merely a translation of the Spanish grammar 
for Germans; it is adapted to the genius of the English 
language. The lessons consist of grammatical] material, a 
short vocabulary, a reading lesson and translation and a con- 
versation exercise. These lessons are so arranged that the 
difficulties increase very gradually. Two features that stu- 
dents and teachers will both appreciate are the list of irregu- 
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lar verbs and the reading exercises of the second part. As 
most Americans who learn Spanish will want to acquire a 
speaking knowledge of the language, a method like this that 
gives prominence to conversational exercises will especially 
appeal to them. (Wycil Publishing Company, 83 Nassau 
street, New York.) 


Books for Teachers. 


A distinct contribution to the lore of history, philosophy, 
and pedagogy is Peter Abelard, by Joseph McCabe, author of 
‘‘Twelve Years in a Monastery.” It is a full and adequate 
biography of Abelard, such as has not hitherto existed in Eng- 
lish. The work is of especial interest as coming from the pen 
of one who has himself lived a monastic life. Mr. McCabe 
writes of Abelard in a sympathetic manner, and this enhances 
the value of the biography, since so much of what has been told 
of the great Frenchman has been written from the standpoint of 
his opponents and enemies. Abelard was areally a greatman—a 
man far beyond his own time in breadth of thoughtaoJ insight 
into the foundation principles of philosophy. He made many 
enemies, both because he advanced theories diametrically op- 
posed to those held by the best-known ecelesiastics of the 
time, and also because of his woful lack of tact. He was a 
man of fine presence, utterly fearless at times, taking risks 
that were seemingly needless. just because he would do as ke 
pleased. Asa lecturer he took France by storm. Wherever 
he placed his ‘ chair” thither flocked the students by hundreds 
and thousands. His treatment of Heloise has placed him in 
an unpleasant light and revealed his selfishness. In beauty of 
character his unfortunate wife certainly was his superior. 
But then it is well that Father McCabe inhis Peter Abelard has 
given us a picture of the great thinker in a fairer light than 
we are accustomed to look for. (G. P. Putman’s Sons, New 
York.) 


Educational Creeds of the Nineteenth Century, edited by Os- 
sian H. Lang (Vol. XX of Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library), is one 
of the best volumes of an exceedingly valuable series. The 
educational creeds comprised in this book were published 
originally in THE ScHocL JoURNAL. They embody the idees 
of what education should be by sore of the leaders of educa- 
tional thought, including Prof. John Dewey, John S. Clark, 
Dr. William T. Harris, B. A. Hinsdale, Ear) Barres, Col. Fran- 
cis W. Parker, James L. Hughes, W. N. Hailmann, Dr. L. 
Seeley, Richard G. Boone, E. W. Scripture, T. G. Rooper, Dr. 
R. Heber Holbrook, and others. In addition to the creeds of 
living educators there are given synopses of the beliefs of 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Diesterweg, Herbart, and Beneke. The 
book contains in small space a large amount of food for 
thought. No teacher can afford to be without it. (E. L. Kel- 
logg & Company. Price, 68 cents.) 


English as She is Taught, comprising answers to questions 
by school children, collected by Caroline B. LeRow, created 
considerable of a sensation when it was first issued several 
years ago. There is genuine humor in most of these questions, 
tho much of them show such a misapprehension of the ques- 
tions, or sucha confusion of facts or of language, as to “make 
the judicious grieve.” _A new edition is now published, with 
an introduction by ‘‘Mark Twain.” It contains hundreds of 
answers in many branches of study, and will be voted the 
most successful book of humor of the season. (The Century 
Company, New York. Price. $1.00.) 


Harrow, by J. Fischer Williams, is one of a series of mcno- 
graphs upon the great English public schools. It gives an 
entertaining history of the school from its fourdation by Lyon 
down to the present day, and some very valuable chapters 
upon the habits and ways of Harrovian pupils. These last are 
certainly of very general interest and deserve to be read by 
all students of boy nature. Probably the extent to which 
pupil self-government is carried on in the school will surprise 
many American readers. (George Bell & Sons, London ) 


Teachers all over the country have received aid of the most 
valuable kind from the series of How to Teach manuals. These 
books are as useful for what they leave out as for what they 
contain. They contain only the meat of the subject, and the 
directions to teachers are helpful and practical. The follow- 
ing books have lately been added to the series : 

How to Decorate the School-Room, by Frederick W. Coburn, is 
one of the most useful of the series. It is only during recent 
years that this subject of school decoration has been consid- 
ered seriously, and, in their zeal for some kind of ornament, 
teachers are sometimes at fault. Mr. Coburn points out the 
true principles of decoration. The chapters are in the form of 
familiar letters to a teacher. These treat of the work of pre- 
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paration, the right principles of placing, the choice of decora- 
tive objects, the question of subject, and considerations of the 
exterior. 

How to Teach About Trees is the fascinating subject treated 
by Frank Owen Payne. He considers the structure, kinds of 
trunk, mode of branching, uses of trees, describes some of the 
trees found in this latitude, tells of the uses of trees, shows 
how budding and grafting are done, and telis about some fa- 
mous trees. The book contains many illustrations. 

In How to Teach About Aquatic Life, Frank Owen Payne, de- 
scribes fishes, shell fish, and reptiles, and tells their life his- 
tory. This little book is indispensable for those who would 
make a right beginning in the teaching of this department of 
nature. Mr. Payne explains the difference between gills and 
lungs, tells how to study water-life, shows how to make an 
aquarium, describes water-plants and water-animals, including 
familiar fisbes, and tells about the metamorphosis of such 
creatures as the dragon fly, mosquito, hellgramite, and water- 
beetle. The book has numerous illustrations. (E. L. Kellogg 
& Company. Price, 25 cents each.) 


All teachers know how difficult it is at times to get just the 
right thing for a Friday afternoon or other entertainment. 
Here are some books by Amos M. Kellogg that will prove 
suitable on many occasions of this kind: 

Shakespeare’s Richard III., adapted for school use. The great 
dramatist is wonderfully popular with children, who are early 
attracted by the magic of his genius, but his plays are too 
long and complex for school-room use. Mr Kellogg has 
greatly abbreviated the play and has given descriptions of 
needed costumes, etc. 

The Farmer's School, a musical entertainment for school use. 
This is an operetta for seven, nine, or eleven girls, and is es- 
pecially attractive on account of the bright dialogs and at- 
tractive music. 

Home-Coming of Autumn’s Queen, a musical entertainment 
for schools. This pretty operatic dialog for thirty pupils, if 
well presented, cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

The Crowning of Flora, a spring cantata; for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty pupils. In costuming, action, music, and 
sentiment this will suit old and young alike. It is among the 
best of recent musical plays for schools. 

Uncle Sam’s Examination of the History Class. In this the 
boys and girls are tested by Uncle Sam as to their knowledge 
of our history, and the dialog is interspersed with songs. It 
is pithy and patriotic. 

Siz Musical Entertainments. These are bright pieces suit- 
able in small schools, or where tke teacher wishes to give vari- 
ety to the entertainment. 

Our Lysander is a comic diaiog that always produces no 
end of fun. Lysander appears in the part of the spoiled child 
and the situations are very amusing. 

A Bird Play, by Nellie York Spangler. This is a pretty 
school play in smooth and well-constructed verse, in which the 
different birds speak of their characteristics and their habits. 
It “ eee (E. L. Kellogg & Company. Price, 15 cents 
each. 


Civil Government is a subject that may be dull or intensely 
interesting according to the way in which it is presented. We 
are sure the subject would possess the latter quality if pre- 
sented in the way indicated in the preface to Amos M. Kel- 
logg’s treatise on the government of the United States and of 
Pennsylvania. A history of the formation and adoption of the 
constitution is given and the constitution then follows, with 
the interpretation by the supreme court of the various sections, 
and the practices that have grown up under them. The 
civil government of Pennsylvania is also given in concise form. 
There are questions concerning both the constitution of the 
United States and of Pennsylvania. (E. L. Kellogg & Company. 
Price, 25 cents.) 


Critical notes on recent contributions to the literature of 
pedagogy will appear in a later number of the present month. 
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Let the teacher cultivate hopefulness. One’s chances 
for happiness are increased an hundred fold by clinging 
to the banner of hope. Be hopeful for yourself, for the 
growth of your own powers, the increase of your influ- 
ence, growing efficiency in social service. Be hopeful 
for your pupils. Put away the pedantic spectacles that 
magnify harmless evidences of fun-loving, mischief- 
making youngsters, bubbling over with energy, into 
crimes and signs of depravity. One teacher told the 
writer recently that he never felt smaller in his life than 
when he had to report to his board of trustees, com- 
posed of reasonable laymen, concerning the conduct of 
children who were giving trouble at school. Occasional 
whispering, a smile out of season, lack of enthusiasm in 
carrying out an unpleasant behest, and other things that, 
to the cramped vision of the teacher, looked like riotous 
behavior, began to dwindle into nothingness when he 
considered how he could explain to his trustees the 
weight of his complaints. Let us be reasonable—and 
hopeful. 

Not the least noteworthy point about Preston W. 
Search’s “Ideal School” is that the book gives us a 
vivid and practical description of G. Stanley Hall’s con- 
ception of what an elementary schovol ought to be. 
President Hall says in the introduction that while there 
are afew minor matters in which he differs from the 
author, it is on the whole a book he wishes he could 
have written himself. The Rousseauean shading of 
Hall’s pedagogy has long been evident, but we have not 
been quite willing to admit that he could so utterly dis- 
regard the social principle. Mr. Search’s chapter on 
the ethical basis of the school is full of great thoughts, 
and yet it is strongest in where it departs from the 
fundamental idea of the book, which is pure individual- 
ism. The “Ideal School” is a book worth studying 
with care. THE JOURNAL hopes to have discussions of 
some of its leading ideas and suggestions. 





Those school teachers in America who are struggling 
along in their chosen calling and making the most of 
inadequate salaries—for in many districts these are ab- 
surdly small—may extract a certain grim consolation 
from the information that there are educators worse 
off than they. A writer in the London School World 
gives the following account of the English school- 
masters’ tribulations : 

“The state accords them such a meager pittance that for 
years their earnings are below those of most country laborers. 
After passing many examinations and obtaining at least two 
certificates, they are appointed probationers at the starvation 
stipend of £36 a year. Another examination lands them in 
the fifth class of schoolmasters, but their salary cannot be 
said to go up with a bound; it rises to £40. At this almost 
incredibly diminutive figure it remains for a number of years 
—for half a dozen years at the least. Nothing is more 
common than schoolmasters who have turned thirty, and who 
have still only their £40 a year.” 

The Daily Gleaner, of Kingston, Jamaica, in a recent 
issue politely corrects the statement made in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL that the first normal school in the Western 
hemisphere was founded by Horace Mann at Lexington, 
Mass., in 1839. The Gleaner says the first school of this 
character was established by Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
in Kingston in 1835. Its immediate usefulness was the 
training of teachers for the much-needed work of edu- 
cating those inhabitants of the island who had been set 
free by the Emancipation Act of August 1, 1834. The 
school has been in operation ever since that day, and is 
still doing good work. 
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The Difference. 


Here is a man who leaves his school-room at the same 
time with his pupils, dismissing the various problems he 
has had before him for the past six hours. Possibly he 
undertakes some bargaining; we have known teachers to 
engage in real estate business, give lessons to private 
pupils, compile histories, and undertake various other 
industries. The time passes and they enter the school- 
room again; by an effort they recall the extent or char- 
acter of the work of the previous day; to be sure it is a 
little hazy, the attention having been on other things, 
but soon the load is adjusted to the shoulders again and 
the routine is in full swing. 

The lesson supposed to be history becomes a sort of 
impersonal thing; the man has no interest in it of it- 
self; he does not care whether Alexander fought the 
battle of Arbela or not; if he were not required to do 
it he would not trouble himself about those ancient af- 
fairs; he does so because it isso nominated in the course 
of study. 

It is somewhat hard to recall the events in their 
proper order, but he has the book before him to help in 
case he forgets; yet he does not spare the pupil nor fail 
to charge him with not studying the subject sufficiently, 
nor neglect to warn him that he must give his mind to 
his books out of school if he expects to get a high rat- 
ing. True, this is not his practice; but sauce ‘for the 
goose is not sauce for the gander. 

It may be that the pupil is able to feel that his teacher 
has merely a mechanical interest in what is in process 
of operation; so many lessons are to be heard; such an 
exhibition of a memorization of dates and facts is to be 
made; such a general movement is to be made thru a 
prescribed course; but no human interest. Or, if there 
is a smile now and then, the pupil may conclude it is a 
perfunctory affair, done on the principle that causes a 
yawn or a cough. 

Here, on the other hand, is a man who leaves his 
school-room because the hour has arrived, all too soon, 
when each must seek rest and recreation because it is 
needful. He thinks of each of the group that has been 
before him for the past few hours with tender interest. 
The question which presents itself to him perpetually is, 
What can be done to place those young people on 
higher stages of thought and action? 

And it is not a case of sentimentality either. Asthe 
Creator, after he had spent six days of work upon the 
world and the things in it could say, “It is good,” since 
it was well fitted for its tenant man who, as the evening 
came on, was to be created to occupy it, so this teacher 
had given thought and made plans for various exercises 
that should eventuate in the welfare of his pupils. 

His mind was perpetually brooding over the school- 
room. He had surrounded himself with books but 
they bore upon life, for was not his occupation devoted 
to the development of certain “living souls” entrusted 
to him? He accepted the salary he was paid and de- 
voted himself to the task of rightly bringing about a 
nobler development than had been attained by the parents 
of his pupils. 

His main thought was to arouse and direct impelling 
force which carried, and is carrying, man from barbarism 
to civilization. To understand this and operate it he 
saw required investigation and deep thought, such as 
Edison brings to bear upon electricity. He saw and 
felt that what we term progress is the result of that in- 
dwelling force. Here, before him, were a half hundred 
of beings possessed of potent powers that could be di- 
rected upward. So he set himself to know the laws 
which governed their development. 

He found it both essential and delightful to know the 
thought and practice of other teachers, of Socrates, 
Plato, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Mann, Page, Par- 
ker, Dewey, and others. The central thought was not 
with hin to hear so many lessons as a day’s work, but to 
secure the free action of the indwelling development 
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forces. As the florist directs the forces in the seed by 
applying earth, water, light, and heat, and finally pro- 
duces a perfect flower, so this teacher employed various 
agencies to reach higher mental and moral stages; the 
lessons were means to this end. 

The Creator evidently had man’s development in view 
when He made the world. He made the universe a 
school; He set lessons on every side of him. The human 
race—at least a part of it—has worked faithfully at 


. them; it no longer lives in caves and carries tools and 


weapons made of stone; it has, partially at least, edu- 
cated itself. 

To understand and operate this mighty force, born of 
God, demands the exercise of our God-like powers. 
The Great Teacher well said to His disciples, ‘“ Behold 
the lilies of the field.” And a writer, whose fame is 
widening every year, puts in the mouth of one of his 
characters words that express the same thought: ‘‘ The 
sea, what is it that it keeps on saying?” 

The real teacher devotes himself to the immense prob- 
lem of understanding humanity. The problem is so 
great that it absorbs him wholly; he must study i, not 
merely the subjects of reading and numbers; he deals 
with humanitarian forces and must understand them. 
Here is where the line separates the real teacher from 
the lesson hearer. 

Gr 


An Advancing Art. 


The newspapers are beginning again to find fault with 
the results of our educational system. Various sugges- 


tions are made for rendering it more effective, but itis . 


curious that the one needful thing is overlooked. One, 
finding a graduate of the gramrhar schools misspells, de- 
mands that less time be given to “fads.” There were 
no ‘‘fads” in Washington’s day and yet he was by no 
means faultless in spelling. Another, hearing such an 
expression as “I seen him last night,” demands that the 
grammar be more assiduously studied. Another, finding 
the nationality and occupation of Julius Caesar to be un- 
known by the graduate of the public schools insists that 
ancient history is neglected. 

The recognition of teaching as an art has been ex- 
ceedingly slow, but it may be asserted as a settled fact 
that the only way to render our public schools or any 
school more effective is to improve the skill of the teacher. 
Sixty years ago the philanthropic statesmen of New 
York state were deeply impressed with the poor results 
of the schools; they made no suggestions that the 
teacher should strive to impress the spelling, writing, or 
grammar; they went to the root of the matter by asking 
for the‘foundation of an institution to teach the art of 
Teaching. 

Teaching is indeed a great art; it is one in which 
endless progress may be made. Mr. Abbey says of 
painting, “No one can be an artist who is not a stu- 
dent; no one must be less a student because an artist. 
I used to think when I was working hard as an artist, 
that by and’by things would come easier, but it is not 
$0; one must study always.” 

These are golden words. Teaching is no less an art 
than painting. To produce results where human beings 
are concerned is a greater art than to mix paints. 

An idea prevails, handed to us from the past, of con- 
sidering one able to teach who knows a certain amount. 
Would we entitle a man an artist who know the colors 
and how to mix them? The teacher must pass by the 
the effect of the fact, just as the mason forgets 
that mortar is plastic; he simply feels that and gives his 
mind to the structure he is laboring on. The idea al- 
luded to holds a commanding place in our educational 
system—that is in our public schools. In a noted pri- 
vate school an applicant for a position as teacher was 
not asked a single question as to her knowledge; the 
principal decided that she was influential with children 
and loved this work. 

Several yearsago, Judge Draper being superintendent 
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of the schools of the state, he attempted to put the army 
of educators in motion. Matters were then somewhat 
as they were when McClellan was at tne head of the 
army in Virginia. The people waited and waited; at 
last President Lincoln was obliged to interfere and say 
that the army must move on a certain date. 

Before Judge Draper’s day a teacher would get the 
lowest certificate, often obtaining this without an exam- 
ination, and hold it for ten, twenty, or more years, the 
commissioner endorsing it annually when mailed to him 
for the purpose. [his very able man allowed the pos- 
sassor of the lowest certificate to hold it but a single 
year, requiring further study for those who would hold 
higher certificates. “Art is long,” and this is true of 
the art of teaching. The reason that some are enabled 
to produce such large effects is owing to their skill and 
not their knowledge; but, then, skill and knowledge go 
hand in hand. 

The complaints of parents as they appear in the pa- 
pers would seem to imply that the teachers are neglect- 
ful, lazy, or indifferent; but this is not the case. [hey 
are desirous their pupils should make progress. These 
conditions may be illustrated by an anecdote of an ar- 
tist who had at one time been Mr. Wm. M. Chase’s pupil 
and who after several years returned saying that he 
must take more lessons, that his picture had been re- 
jected. He exhibited such a picture. ‘‘ What is that?” 
“A pump.” “How long a time did you spend in paint- 
ing it?” “Oh, ashort time, fifteen minutes.” ‘That 
explains it; I painted one last summer and took two 
hours, and wasn’t satisfied then.” 

Now it really is a great art to teach reading; few can 
do well. Nine out of ten will think that they can teach 
reading because they can read. The complaints of 
parents as to the results of the schools when followed 
back, as was done by those great men sixty years ago, 
show that the cause is a lack of skill in the teacher. 
The art of teaching must be recognized asa “long” 
art, as one requiring boundless study, as one concerning 
which something may be learned each day. How the 
conviction will be brought about is not easy to say. The 
state showed its concurrence with the opinion of our 
philanthropic statesmen of 1840 by a school to teach 
the art of teaching; it has held to the conclusion that 
skill is what differentiates a good school from a poor one 
by establishing fourteen more schools of a similar kind. 
Undoubtedly the teaching of 1900 is manyfold superior 
to that of 1840; but there is just as much progress pos- 
sible now as there was then; the end has not been 
reached and never will be. 

GST 


Columbia’s New President. 


Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, who has been acting 
president of Columbia university since the resignation 
of Seth Low, now mayor of New York, has been elected 
president of that institution by a unanimous vote of the 
trustees. Professor Butler has been associated with 
Columbia in one capacity or another for twenty-four 
years. He entered the college as an undergraduate in 
1878, receiving the degree of B. A. in 1882 and that of 
Ph.D. in 1884. He was made an LL. D. by Syracuse 
university in 1898, and he has studied in Paris and 
Berlin. It was in 1886 that he became connected with 
the faculty of Columbia, having been appointed assist- 
ant in philosophy; he has held the chair of philosophy 
and educationsince 1890. 

In the meantime he has been active in other educa- 
tional fields; he was the first president of the New 
York college for the training of teachers, serving in 
that capacity from 1887 to 1891; he was president of 
the New Jersey state board of education from 1888 to 
1890 ; he was special commissioner from New Jersey to 
the Paris exposition in 1899; and he was the first 
secretary of the college entrance examination board, the 
creation of which by the Association of Colleges of the 
Middle States and Maryland was in a large measure due 
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to his efforts. As an originator and organizer Dr. 
Butler has become an important factor in the educa- 
tional field ; and his success in reorganizing and elevat- 
ing the school system of New Jersey and introducing 
manual training there, is but an incident in his career of 
varied activity. 

Moreover, Dr. Butler is well-known as the editor of 
the Educational Review and of the “Great Educator 
Series.” One of the tangible rewards of his energy and 
ability is a gold medal awarded to him by the Paris Ex- 
position for the excellence of his contributions to the 
educational exhibit of the United States displayed 
there. 

SR 


Of Interest to Teachers’ Agencies. 


A case involving an important principle in agency 
work was decided in the Massachusetts superior court, 
December 19. Mr. T. W. White, proprietor of the 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston, had brought suit against 
Miss Nancy May, a teacher in the Moon street school, 
Boston, for $34.80, alleged to be his commission due for 
services rendered. It transpired in the lawsuit that 
Miss May had not received from the agency direct infor- 
mation regarding the position which she obtained but 
that commission was charged because she was believed 
to have used “tips” given her when seekirg a similar 
position in the Lewis school—a position which she falled 
to get. Following the advice of Mr. White, Miss May, 
who was at one time a teacher at Groton and who was 
very desirous of getting into Boston schools, had secured 
the influence of Gen. W. A. Bancroft, of street railway 
fame, himself a native of Groton and familiar with Miss 
May’s antecedents. It was the claim of the agency that 
General Bancroft’s letter, tho it did not get Miss 
May into the first position she sought, was the determin- 
ing factor in securing her appointment to her present 
situation, and that, therefore, the suggestion of using 
the Bancroft influence, having come from Mr. White, the 
agency was entitled to credit for having made it. 

The jury decided adversely to the plaintiff, seeming 
thus to establish the principle that teachers’ agencies 
must be directly, and not indirectly, responsible for the 
employment of a teacher, in order to recover commis- 
sion. 

This decision, to our mind, works some injustice to 
the teachers’ agency. A man in the educational busi- 
ness, —Mr. White, Mr. Sabin, Mr. Deuberry, Mr. Bar- 
deen, Mr. Pratt, or who not—has given his time and 
thought and money to acquiring knowledge of the needs 
and requirements of school boards in the matter of 
teachers. He has a body of information that no teacher 
could possess, without neglecting the requirements of 
his position, and which constitutes the most valuable 
asset in his business. Whoever makes draft upon this 
fund of knowledge should expect to pay for whatever he 
gets—just as if he were buying books or soap. 

To the teacher the agency commissions sometimes 
seem very large in return for services rendered. A 
newspaper item, bought for a few cents from one of the 
clipping bureaus, tells of a vacant principalship in Ar- 
kansas. Notice of the vacancy is sent to Miss Gertrude 
Goodteacher, who goes energetically to work and by 
dint of recommendations and personal solicitation se- 
cures the place with a salary of $1,200. Sixty dollars 
seems a good deal to pay to the agency for merely in- 
forming her that the former principal had died. Yet, of 
course, she is really contributing, with others, to the 
maintenance of a public convenience:—of a well-ap- 
pointed office in a central locality with a trained educa- 
tor in charge, giving his entire time and the resuits of 
his experience to the work. It ought, therefore, to be 
a matter of conscience with Miss Goodteacher not to 
grumble at the size of the commission she has to pay for 
her Arkansas position. 

Similarly in such a case as the one just decided in 
Massachusetts, if Miss May really used suggestions 
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given her by the teachers’ agency as a means of getting 
into the Boston school system, it would seem to us that 
she is morally bound to make some compensation for 
the information. That it would be difficult to fix the 
extent of her obligation by legal means is evident; 
and perhaps such a determination, if sustained, that pay 
for indirect assistance cannot be collected, is fortunate. 
At least it gives the agencies to understand how far 
they can go. At the same time we believe that there 
ought to be among teachers that degree of professional 
conscience that would lead them not to be over ready to 
resist payment of money which an agency manager be- 
lieves to be due. 

Whatever they get they should be willing to pay a 
fair price for. To any outsider it would seem that 
the contention between Mr. White and Miss May 
could have been adjudicated without recourse to law. 
If information given Miss May by Mr. White for use 
in seeking the position she did not get was em- 
ployed by her to her advantage in seeking the position 
she did get, we cannot see why she does not owe the 
agency something for that information. And, if such 
information was not used a second time, Mr. White 
should have been convinced of the fact by Miss May be- 
fore he felt constrained to resort to legal measures. 


GS 


President Hadley, of Yale, enters into the varied life 
of the college with an enthusiasm and appreciation tat 
adds measurably to his popularity. He meets the stu- 
dents wherever they congregate; he plays golf with 
them, contests with them on the tennis court, gives 
them many a good battle over the chess and checker 
boards, and is known to be a good whist player; while in 
the greater sports, such as foot-ball and rowing, he is 
one of the best inspirations in all the institution. 


Emperor William’s gifts to the Germanic museum at 
Harvard university and the promised Chinese donations 
of manuscripts and books to Columbia university hold a 
deeper significance than may te learned in any casual 
mention of them. They mean that the institutions of 
learning in this country will soon be, if they are not 
now, in a position to make quite unnecessary 2 visit to 
Europe to finish an education. There wasa time when, 
because of lack of art collections and all the models and 
appliances required for thorough instruction is esthetics, 
science and archeology, no man could pretend that his 
education was complete until] he had obtained the final 
polish in European universities and art centers. But 
now, while a trip to Europe may be profitable to the 
scholar, it is by no means essential ; and the American 
young man or woman can find right here at home allthe 
facilities for study, and all the examples for inspiration, 
eitter the originals or accurate duplications, that he 
needs in his advancement. The gifts referred to are 
important in themselves but they are even more import- 
ant in their half-hidden significance. 


Appeals for assistance in the education of the negro 
are common enough, and have been responded to liber- 
ally ; but a call for contributions to assist in maintaining 
a school for whites in the South has a singularity that 
promotes curiosity. The school in this instance is the 
Southern Industrial institute at Camp Hill, Als., con- 
ducted by Lyman Ward. Four years ago Mr. Ward, 
who had taught a little, had preached for several years 
and was eager for work, went South with the definite 
purpose of founding an industrial school for white 
children. He rented an old, leaky building, put it in 
partial repair, and without more ado or announcement 
began his work. To-day, thanks to the generosity of a 
number of Southern gentlemen, he has a new school- 
house and a farm of 400 acres on which the first pay- 
ment hasbeen made. One hundred students areenrolled, 
and the teachers number six. 





Distress after eating, belching, and nausea between meals are 
symptoms of dyspeptia, which Hood's Sarsaparilla alwayscures, 
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Che Busy Morld, 


The reorganization of the United States consular ser- 
vice, the need of which has long been apparent, is pro- 
vided for in a bill introduced in Congress by Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts. The measure is essentially 
the same as that which was defeated in the last Con- 
gress because of the great press of legislative businesr. 
It has now an excellent prospect of becoming a law. 
Mr. Lodge’s bill reorganizes and regrades tte consular 
offices, provides for adequate salaries, abolishes the fee 
system, (except for consular agents), ard places the 
service upon a sound and business-like basis. Merit and 
faithfulness are to be recognized as they never have 
been as yet, anda man who goes into the service may look 
for advancement as a reward for energy and intelligence 
expended in the performance of his duties. There will 
be, if the bill passes in its present form, not more than 
two consuls general of the first class, at $10,000 a year 
each; eight of the second class, at $8,000 a year each; 
thirteen of third class, at $6,000 each; thirteen of the 
fourth class, at $5,000 each; thirty-seven consuls of 
the first class, at $5,000 each; thirty-five of the sec- 
ond class, at $4,000 each; sixty of the third class, at 
$3,000 each; forty of the fourth class, at $2,500 each; 
thirty of the fifth class, at $2,000 each; ard fifty of the 
sixth class, at $1,800 each. 


All the fantastic ornamentation that is typically Chin- 
ese has been expended upon Feking in the preparation 
for the return of the court to the Imperial City. Pal- 
aces, pagodas, and temples have been repaired and re- 
painted to make a glittering spectacle. The city gleams 
with light and color, crimson ard gold predominating. 

Thousands of trained soldiers from Shang-Tung prov- 
ince, newly equipped with modern weapons, came into the 
city and were placed on guard in the streets designated as 
the route of the court. Two buildings looking upon one 
of these thorofares were reserved for the foreign minie- 
ters, but they have decided, because most of them have 
not yet presented their credentials, not to witness the 
entry of the court. This action was taken despite tre 
fact that the privilege of witnessing the court’s return 
was an enprecedented corcession. 








Gov. W. Murray Crane, of Massachusetts, who lately 
declined President Roosevelt’s tender of the treasury 
portfolio, is much beloved by the people of the common- 
wealth for many qualities, and particularly for his cour- 
age in dealing with corporations. His recent veto of 
the measure that would have given the Boston Elevated 
railway the exclusive right to the proposed subway ur- 
der Washington street, was of a piece with his amazing 
conduct a few years ago. On that occasion instead of 
accepting $30 a share for the 50,000 shares of stock in 
the Fitchburg road, owned by the state, he held out for 
more in the face of popular clamor, and succeeded in 
compelling the Boston & Maine railroad to pay $100 
a share for the much-desired stock. 


Archbishop Corrigan, in a sermon in St. Patrick’s 
cathedral, declared that socialism was a dream, and that 
its theories would be found faultyin practice. The con- 
tentions of the socialists that religion had nothing to do 
with morals or morality, and that socialism was able by 
itself to eliminate wrongdoing, he denounced as false 
and harmful. Socialism’s seductive promises, he said, 
were beautiful; but its weakness could be illustrated in 
few better ways than by pointing to the fact that it was 
of as many kinds as the countries in which it existed. 
With an aim that was good it was groping in the dark, 
and dreaming of a state of earthly ease and happiness 
that demanded stupendous changes in nature. 


In a sermon on “Christianity and Social Problems,” 
the Rev. Andrew J. Brucklacher, of the Lefferts Park 
Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, said that the key to the 
solution of the poverty problem, the social problem, and 
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the labor problem was in the possession of Christianit 
It was his view that man may not rightly blame bis a 
vironment for his shortcomings; but that “if the en- 
vironment makes the man, the man also makes the en- 
vironment.” He said that Christianity must expand, 
and take in society, but must, at the seme time, look 
to the welfare of the individual. 


State Supt. Charles R. Skinner has completed his 
report to the legislature for the fiscal year endirg July 
31, 1901. A summary of tle figures given by him, 
showing briefly the condition of tke schcols of New 
York, follows : 


Value of school property i PISMO eocccoccessessseuses $16,000,000 
Value CIES. ccc cccsssccesaes sce TOU OUG 
NIOUONE So eccaxccasvecnssucddcdvass vocecsuwécavasecccssdeveves 5,500,000 
Children ot school age, towns.......... [evienewanseaee 497,000 
si attended school, towns..........sssecssseseees 446,000 
Average daily attendance, towns..............cceseees 297,000 
Children of school age, cities...........ccccssseeceeeees 1,123,000 
= attended school, cities...............ccccecess 796,000 
Average daily attendance, cities..................0see0e 575,000 
THGEGARCIOL CUMOEON, CHOICE. ccccccisssessescscccvaicesees 59,000 
PELVAGG CONOUIEs TOWNE cesdiscssccscscccsccscecdcvcsseseces 217 
Attendance in private schools, towns ................ 13,000 
PEIVAGCTHOROOIE) Oli vaccccasswcdec dacesccecoostacccesees 732 
Attendance in private schools, Qtilel iscsi eisctvees 165,000 
Increase in private schools in state.................- 14,0C0 
Per cent. of children attending schov)............... 876 
Teachers employed, PR oiicavnsscenntenccovnassniinenn . 15,740 
a IGS ie acs sa tscescxsvncswastauseaes 16,713 

Teachers’ BOAEIGANUO WN Gis jan scacvewesecescnresxseagacsacs $5,000,000 
- Glee vedoadivatitesiadticvetweveeesieds $16, 000, 000 

PNGPORRO Ne BUHL O ii ccccs ccc ccdecscsccsecsessseessscoessccees $2,000,000 
Average annual salary, towns..............sscssscssees $399 
Average annual salary, Citie?.........ccccrcsscocesesess $976 
Total cost of maintenance..........cecccccccccsccecsees $36,000,000 
Ou COPA ORG C <1 cvessianneendeasvaidereceseecs $22,000,000 

SS HOP AGRI SQHOOIBcescesicevcsccdccsssasesesnceesss $436,000 


“ for institutes, training classes, etc............. $1,000,000 
The peanut holds a position of no great dignity in the 
array of food products; but that it is not ratior- 
ally to be despised is shown by the importance 
given by the commercial world to the reports of a 
wonderful new variety of this nut grown in Mata- 
gonda county, Tex. It is of giant size, in comparison 
with the familiar peanut, and is said to yield eighty- 
seven barrels to the acre. This news comes in good 
time; for, on account of carelessress in farming, the 
peanut crop of the Southern states is steadily decreasing, 
in some localities the decrease being as much as fifty 
per cent. Nevertheless, Virginia still produces tkree 
million bushels a year, and Tenressee and North Caro- 
lina are little behird her. The peanut isa native of 
Brazi), and is tke fifth in the list of plants of great 
commercial importance credited to America, the cthers 
being tobacco, cotton, the potato, and maize. Dietetic 
experts say that one pound of peanut meal contains 
nearly as much nutriment as three pounds of lean beef. 
This meal is the residue, left when the oil is pressed 
out of the nut for conversion into “pure olive oi] ;” and 
from it can be made several palatable articles of diet. 


The United States is the fourth nation in the world 
in population. A ccrparative report just issved by the 
census bureau shows that in the United States proper 
there are 75,994, 575 people; in the island possessions, 
in Alaska, and in the army and navy abroad, 8,288, 4¢5; 
making a total of 84,233,069. Great Britain and China 
have each between 350,000,000 and 400,000,000, or to- 
gether nearly one-half the tota] population of the earth. 
The Russian empire has 131,000,( 00 people and is grow- 
ing more rapidly than any other Eurorean power. Tle 
population of the United States has increased almost 
sixteen fold in a hundred years. 


A somewhat novel addition to the Educational facili- 
ties of the University of Chicago is provided for in the 
offer of the sum of $1,000,000, made by Robert. Lebaudy, 
a French multi-millionaire, for establishing a French 
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ndustrial school. The offer was promptly accepted by 
President Harper, of the university, who, despite his 
familiarity with large donations, was much elated over 
the selection of Chicago as the recipient of the gift. M. 
Lebaudy will establish also an endowment fund. The 
students in this department of the university will be 
selected, 200 every year, from among the graduates of 
French schools; and the expenses of their transportation 
and of their living will be paid by France. 


The school garden is the most recent educational im- 
portation from Europe. It is a feature of public schools 
that in France, Saxony, and other countries, has been a 
success. George Henry Knight, formerly a director of 

country schools in Ohio and Kentucky, has investigated 
this subject, and has submitted to State Supt. Charles 
R. Skinner, of New York, a report of his conclusions. 
Mr. Knight suggests these as among the lines of work 
and study that might profitably be followed in the gar- 
dens: 

Neighborhood, school, and dooryard improvement, 
which would embrace landscape gardening, shade and 
ornamental tree planting, sidewalk construction, road 
betterment and the laying out of avenues, lawns, flower 
beds, rockeries, trellises, shrubbery, etc.; second, culti- 
vation with judicious rotation of cereal and Jeguminous 
crops and the appropriate preparation of the ground and 
destruction of the parasites; third, nursery and orchard 
work, with grafting, budding, pruning, hybridizing, and 
protection from parasitic pests; fourth, biological work, 
with possibilities of the arrangement of wild gardens, 
herbariums, etc.; fifth, hygiene, sick-room attendance and 
emergency work; sixth, carpentry, wagon, and smith work; 
seventh, brick, tile, and drain making; eighth, recrea- 
tion, athletics, swimming, directed play and dancing of 
a suitable kind; ninth, a school garden association, hav- 
ing among its objects the promotion and development 
of nature study, sylviculture, village and houseyard im- 
provement. 
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The residents of Salt Lake City sometimes witness an 
arch of colors in the sky produced by the sun’s rays on 
the particles of sand suspended in the ar by the wind; 
they call the phenomenon a “sand bow.” It is wider 
than the ordinary rainbow. Of course the sun’s rays do 
not penetrate the particles of sand, but are reflected 
from their surfaces. 


The cause of the aurora is thus given by the Swedish 
physicist Arrhenius. The sun sends out cathode rays 
—the name given to rays coming from a positive pole; 
so does radium, as has been told in these columns. The 
cathode rays from the hot surface of the sun strike our 
atmosphere and produce the glow called the aurora. 
These rays are deflected by the earth’s magnetic lines of 
force toward the poles—hence are called “ Northern 
Lights.” 


Mr. Cornelius E. Franklin, who has been elected as- 
sociate superintendent of Queens, succeeding the late 
Edward F. Fagen, is thirty-nine years old. After his 
graduation from Union college (Schenectady) he studied 
at Cornell university, and later took a pedagogical course 
at the Albany state normal college. Mr. Franklin has 
been principal of the Albany training school for the 
last two years. He organized the New York State As- 
sociation of Teachers Training Schools of which he was 
the first president. He is also the editor of American 
Elucition (for nerly New York Education). 


Philadelphia rather objects to New York’s claim that 
its new School of Commerce is the first free public high 
school of commerce in America. In a recent editorial 
the Ledger says that there have been commercial high 
schools in Philadelphia for several years. One for boys 
is conducted in connection with the Central high school, 
and another for girls is aa independent institution with 
thirty teachers and more than a thousand pupils. The 
latter szhool was established ds a separate school in 
18 48, and .the commercial high school for boys was 
started at about the same time. 
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Blackboard Design for January, by Margaret Ely Webb. 


Father Time is the schoolmaster; the years his pupils. The years 1492, 1620, and 1876 are on the honor roll. Little 1902 comes in 
5 January 1, entering upon her life at Father Time's sehool. 
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Letters. 


** Does Education Educate P”’ 


Such is the caption I find in THE ScHooL JOURNAL of 
November 23, ult., page 523, under which are given 
some strictures on our present education and especially 
high schoo! education as found in Boston at the present 
time, by Admiral Robley D. Evans, and replied to by 
Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massachusetts 
state board of education. I quote: 

‘Admiral Robley D. Evans, who in ‘A Sailor’s Log’ has 
protested that education or over-education is doing great harm 
in New England. Each morning, he says, while he was get- 
ting recruits in Boston, he found at the navy yard gate a big 
line of fairly well-dressed boys with very shabbily-dressed 
parents. . In every case the boy had spent his life at school, 
winding up, in many instances, in the high school, and after 
that finding nothing todo. The parents were striving hard 
and stinting themselves that the boys migbt appear well and 
dress like gentlemen, while the lads were growing more and 
more ashamed of their surroundings and their honest fathers 
and mothers, who had been, and are to-day, the boneand sinew 
of this great republic. To save them from pool-rooms and 
worse, they begged me to enlist them as apprentices in the 
navy and begin anew their education, continues Mr. Evans. 
I almost had it in my heart to wish that every high school in 
Boston would burn to the ground, and that every boy and 
every girl should be taught to work with their hands and make 
a living as their honest parents had done before them.” 


Mr. Hill’s reply to this was admirable, and should be 
read by all who give thought to educational matters. 
Admiral Evans is a man of wide experience and known 
ability, and what he says should carry weight. No doubt 
he has thought of the matter carefully and speaks from 
strong convictions, but his views are so radically differ- 
ent from mine I am compelled to reflect, Is his position 
tenable? Can he be mistaken in his diagnosis of the 
case? Does education make inefficient, dwarf, destroy? 
If, instead of that “big line of fairly well-dressed boys,” 
—every one educated—a “big line” of poorly-dressed, 
ignorant boys had presented themselves every morning 
would he have given them employment? Would he pre- 
fer for all purposes an ignorant, poorly-dressed boy or 
man toa fairly well-dressed one? Would he have a 
higher opinion of the people of Massachusetts and of 
Boston if all these boys were ignorant? While it is the 
law of the state of Massachusetts that every child shall 
be kept in school to a certain age and not allowed to be 
employed, however much those “shabbily-dressed par- 
ents” might wish them to be, can he blame these boys 
and their parents? Is it possible the great majority of 
the people of Massachusetts have made a fatal error in 
enforcing such restrictions? Would she bea greater 
state if her people were unlettered? Would the people 
of Boston be a more thrifty and honored people if her 
school-houses were all “burned to the ground”? Is ig- 
nerance preferable to intelligence? Would Admiral 
Evans receive and more heartily entertain a poorly- 
dressed, ignorant man at his home or on his boat than a 
well-dressed, educated man, all other things being equal? 
Is Admira] Evans himself unlettered; and does he owe 
his present position to being uneducated? Did his father 
make a mistake in educating him? 

Massachusetts prides herself on the amount of money 
she spends in educating her people. No other common- 
wealth spends so much per capita as she. She also 
claims that no other people earn so much or produce so 
much wealth per capita as hers. If intelligence is handi- 
capping and reducing her wealth-producing power, what 
would she be, then, compared with others, if ignorant? 
Wouldn’t she “own the earth”? 

I had always supposed it was a satisfaction to know, 
and if it is a pleasure for me to know, why should it not 
be for others? Would Admiral Evans allow his child to 
grow up in ignorance? Would he pride himself much 
more on his boys if ignorant than if intelligent? Does 
Admiral Evans object to poor men striving for higher 
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things? Would he have them always remain poor and 
unaspiring,—hewers of wood and drawers of water? 
Why were the fathers of these boys, mentioned by him, 
‘* shabbily dressed’’? Was it because they had too much 
education? Do these laboring men and “shabbily- 
dressed” people enjoy the cream of life, and the edu- 
cated get the skimmed milk? If these laboring men and 
“shabbily dressed” were as intelligent as Admiral Evans 
and getting as good pay would they be so clad as he 
found them to be? Can men earn more and enjoy them- 
selves more being ignorant and shoveling dirt than in 
being intelligent and commanding a squadron? Who is 
the most respected, and why? Who respects himself 
most, and why? 

I fear Admiral Evans has forgotten his history. lf 
he recalls it and will refer to England when nearly all 
the people of that country were in the condition he 
wishes for the boys of Boston, he will see they were 
neither happy nor prosperous, but wretched beyond lan- 
guage to describe. If he will go back further in history 
he will find all Europe in the intellectual condition he 
wants the boys of Boston to occupy. There he will find 
every city walled, and frowning castles on every vantage 
ground; the people steeped in ignorance and grounded 
in poverty and misery, squalor and rags, the birthright 
of the weak? 

I can but think Admiral Evans either “slipped a cog,” 
made a mistake, was caught napping, or “ went off half 
cocked.” Perhaps he had been eating something that 
did not agree with him. At any rate I regard him as 
too astute a man to believe any such nonsense as he gave 
out concerning the education of Boston boys. In taking 
charge of a squadron he would not reason so foolishly. 
He would take in the whole situation before giving his 
orders. Many of the sons of poor men, shabbily-dressed 
laborers, are to-day the first men in our nation; and it 
may be many of these well-educated boys he saw in line 
will yet fill stations of honor and usefulness that noth- 
ing but a well-trained mind could reach or compass. 
They are not dead yet. No knowing what they may do; 
but Massachusetts has afforded them opportunities to 
develop so they may stand an equal chance with the rich 
and favored and make the most of themselves. One 
Horace Mann is worth the whole educational effort cf 
the state, and a Lincoln and a Garfield do honor to a 
nation. J. FAIRBANKS. 

Springfield, Mo. 

SF 
Principal Taylor’s Articles. 


There was begun in THE JOURNAL of October 26, a 
most valuable series of articles on “Class Management,” 
and I wish to express my obligations to this most prac- 
tical teacher. I have found in THE SCHOOL JOURNAI, 
from time to time, articles that have been of so much 
service that I have said to myself, “Worth adozen years’ 
subscriptions,” as I have read them. A teacher who 
does not put much faith in books or papers, for such 
persons still exist, took up THE JOURNAL of November 
2, and after reading the Characteristics of the Best 
Teacher, remarked that the writer of that was an able 
map. 

The truth is that very many know how to do it pretty 
well, but cannot tell another. But is teaching an in- 
communicable art? I think not. J think in spite of the 
many books that have been written more need yet to be 
published. I confess great obligations to books on edu- 
cation. One of the books that I bought of E.L. Kellogg 
& Co., has been of priceless value to me; I refer to Par- 
ker’s “Talks on Teaching.” 

I am often surprised at the lack of educational ideas 
by teachers; they understand educational practice, but 
have no theory. Nowa theory is indispensable. What 
would the world do without the Copernican or Darwi- 
nian theories? There must be theorizing in all matters 
where thought is concerned. It is theory that distin- 
guishes Stanley Hall. The newer men and women are 
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theorists—perhaps I should say thinkers on education ; 
the old class now passing were able in routine. I well 
remember one of these; he was held in awe by all of us; 
he could and did “‘keep order”—and that is about all 
he did. EUGENE BODLEY. 
Detroit. 
Er 
Real Pedagogy. 


It has seemed to me that while great progress has un- 
doubtedly been made, yet a great number still think a 
knowledge of the subjects taught (I mean reading, spell- 
ing, etc.,) is all that is needful. One reason why your 
papers are taker by the special class—the thinking 
teacher—is that they insist on a knowledge of the 
child. I have charge of a large number of teachers and 
find that those who investigate educational problems are 
strong teachers. PerhapsI should put that the other 
way ; the strong teacher investigates school problems 
in a broad way. 

Let me illustrate. A Miss M. passed a very good ex- 
amination in studies ; she had only three months before 
left the high school. She had read no books on edu 
cation,and | recommended Payne’s “ Lectures,” a book of 
high value. She began witha second grade and secured 
good order, but her teaching was very poor ; it was con- 
fusing and pointless. I found she obtained good order 
from personal sympathy, weeping with a pupil that 
whispered ! 

The prozess of imparting mental strength to her 
pupils seemed to be beyond her. I gave her this ques- 
tion on aslip of paper: “‘Why do you educate?” and 
asked if she would write out her views. She handed 
in a sheet of note paper and the substance was, “ That 
they may know how to read, write, and cipher.” 

It has been my practice to propose this question for 
discussion among my older teachers. It seems to me to 
be a question that should be pondered upon a great deal. 
At one of the meetings a teacher proposed seven objects, 
and I think stated the matter properly ; she is a re- 
markably able teacher and if you will allow meI will 
give her answer herein brief : 

1. That we may know the world about us. 

2. That we may avail of the discoveries that have 
been made, as the arts of writing and computation. 

3. That we attain the happiness that is evidently in- 
tended to be ours in this world ; as_to be pure in heart, 
peacemakers, etc. 

4, That we may live properly with others; as chil- 
dren, parents, pupils, citizens, etc. 

5. That we may have just conceptions of what life 
really is; that is to know why we are here, whither 
bound, what and how to think, etc. 

6. That we may meet the expectation of our Creator. 
This is the religious aspect, not the sectarian. 

7. That we may be able to solve in the best manner 
possible the problem of getting a living. 

Now after we have found out that these are the ob- 
jects of the teacher. the next thing is for us as 
teachers to realize them; that is so to manage a com- 
pany of children that they will advance along these 
lines day by day. This seems to be solid ground for 
constructing a system of pedagogy. The difficulty is that 
most teachers consider methods—-alas! they get there 
and there they stick. F, M. G. 

PF 
Are the Best Men In? 


This question is not propounded by jealousy, it isasked 
in good faith. Some say that in education you must not 
expect tlie best men to be put in the high places, that 
it is too dependent on politics for sucharesult. Others 
say that such persons have to have the art of intriguing 
and wire pulling. I was in the company of several 
school men and publishing agents some years ago, on 
the occasion of the meeting of the National Association 
in a Western city, and some things were told and laughed 
over that would hardly be believed. 
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One incident related was concerning the retirement 
of a certain superintendent and the selection of his suc- 
cessor ; the former, it appeared, had coramitted himself 
in favor of a book written by a friend ; it occasioned his 
downfall. To me that seemed a slight reason for dis- 
placing one who was confessedly a good man, yet the 
majority of the company seemed to be satisfied with the 
result. 

It has been often said that one thought to be a very 
good man for superintendent by a body of teachers is 
possibly not fitted to be superintendent where executive 
abilities are needed. The suggestion has been made 
that two men should be employed—one an educator and 
the other an administrator. 

It certainly is a disappointment to a body of teachers 
when the head of the system is found to be one not in 
sympathy with the real work of the teacher. Let us 
suppose Bishop Potter to be merely a politician! or 
Archbishop Corrigan! Both of these gentlemen are 
eloquent theologians. 

When it comes to state officials the teachers are not 
consulted at all; it is an office to be filled like that of 
prison inspector; the smartest fellow gets it. The 
wonder is that affairs go on as well astheydo. I would 
not be thought to advocate having the teachers enter 
politics and endeavor to put a certain man in office, but 
would it not be proper for the teachers of a city, county, 
or state to recommend certain persons as properly 
qualified to hold office? F. L. DUSENBERRY. 


SF 


Is This True? 


In Datroit coming from the meeting of the National 
Association, I sat in the electric car near two ladies who 
had attended one of the sessions. The elder, an intelli- 
gent appearing woman, remarked, “‘Is it not strange 
that so little is said that is interesting about education?” 
Her companion replied, “I like to hear them talk about 
the kindergarten; that’s the only interesting part to 
me.” 

Now it seems to me that the kindergarten does not 
exhaust all that is to be said about education. Like 


‘ religion, education demands much thought; it is one 


of the deep subjects. Like religion, too, a great many 
are not interested when it is discussed. How often we 
hear women say, “ What a dull sermon ; I won’t go and 
hear him again.” Both have the same object—the 
betterment of mankind. 

Lord Bacon in one of his essays tells us that the least 
attractive discourse is that which has for its object a 
better course of life. There are a few parents that see 
this is the keynote of a higher civilization. Take the 
case of boys from twelve to sixteen years of age, what 
subject is of more importance than the starting of them 
aright in life? This is but partially understood at pres- 
ent. The remarks of these ladies let one see how little 
co-operation there is in education. They think it is 
all done by the teacher. It is, however, a three-legged 
stool—teachers, parents, and society. 

Cincinnati. G. C. CRAWFORD. 


SF 
The Great Halo. 


The Cleveland people lately witnessed a halo that is 
rarely seen. One at a distance of 22 degrees from the 
sun is often seen, also one at a distance of 46 degrees, 
but the one we refer to was at the distance of 9U de- 
grees. At this time the two smaller halos also appeared; 
it is a great rarity, and few have seenthem. The two 
inner halos were caused by ice crystals; the cause of the 
90 degree halo is unknown. It was first seen by Helve- 
tius (Who was he, boys?) February 20, 1661; it has been 
~ only twice since up to this appearance at Cleve- 
land. 





General debility—failure of the strength to do and the power 
to endure—is cured by the great tonic— Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Schools in the Philippines. 


In the whole world to-day there is no 
process of change, no experiment in civ- 
ilization more vital or more interesting to 
the student and the observer than the 
educational work now being carried on in 
the Philippines. It may besaid the future 
of the archipelago and the fate of the 
people are bound up in the plans and 
purposes of that little band of American 
teachers who have journeyed across the 
world to carry learning, or at least a 
measure of enlightenment, to a people long 
blanketed beneath the somber oblitera- 
tions of Spanish rule and even yet hesitant 
and timid in their new estate. At this dis- 
tance we are not likely tounderstand what 
great thing it is that the American edu- 
cators have undertaken, and in what degree 
the mission of the United States govern- 
ment has been placed in their keeping. 

The demands of the Philippine schools 
under American auspices are in a measure 
indicated by the act of the commission 
takinz effect January 1, 901, under which 
the school work is now proceeding. 
Eighteen assistant superintendents have 
reached their posts and assumed their 
varied duties. Everything around them is 
new. .The ideas of organization and 
method are strange to the pupils and par- 
ents The constant calis on teachers and 


ish rule throw little light upon the methods 
required under American ideas. What 
will local considerations, interest,and senti- 
ment justify? It may be especially fortu- 
nate for this educational work that careful 
observers are able to point out that the 
native women are especially apt in con- 
ducting affairs. Some authorities have 
claimed that they are more skilled in this 
respect than the men. It may be gener- 
ally conceded that they are more devoted 
to the care and welfare of the children than 
men, 

For Manila, compulsory attendance is 
required by the law of the commission. 
Parents neglecting to send their children 
to school may be fined notless than $2 nor 
more than $5, Mexican. All boys and 
girls between the ages of six and twelve 
must attend school. 

Thus the millions of the archipelago are 
offered American ideas and customs. This 
offer embraces all improvements in the 
priaciples and methods of public education 
adopted in this country. How slowly, it 
may be remarked, has the American public 
come to adopt these topics as proper sub- 
jects of public instruction in our elemen- 
tary schools! In the Philippines they are 
offered at the start. 

White the present interest is shown by 
the natives in the instruction of their 
children, enthusiasm in their behalf may 


parents are full of strange questions. For rise very high and be gratifying; results 


the Americans the appropriations of the 
act are significant and suggestive of what 
the currant year istoaccomplish. Section 
four provides that each of the eighteen 
assistant superintendents shall receive not 
less than $2,090 nor more than $2,500, and 
$40,000 i3 set aside for this purpose. The 
employment of teachers from the United 
States is authorised at not less than $75 a 
month nor more than $Ioo, their necessary 
traveling expenses from home to be paid 
by the government. For English instruc- 
tioa outside of Manila $300,009 is appro- 
priated for the year 19v1; $100,000 is 
aporopriated for text books and supplies 
for the year; $49,000 is to be divided and 
distributed fron the insular treasure to 
aid the poorer localities in establishing 
the school system; $500,000 is provided 


may be surprising. For final results we 
must expect time to have its opportunity. 
It must be remembered that the intellect- 
ual may produce great activity on the sur- 
face and much of the old paganism remain 
beneath. How often it is true that scratch 
the surface and beneath you find some 
indications of the savage. We need to 
take account of what constitutes the main 
stock in life of any p2ople, as well as what 
is indicated in new forms that may be ex- 
hibited in connection with schools—their 
conversations in towns, in social gather- 
ings, in individual beliefs and aspirations. 

[In a monograph published recently by 
the Bureau of Education there appears a 
significant note. A student in one of the 
coaveats in the islands found in conver- 
sation with his teacher that by some 


for school buildings; $500,000 for furni- chance the teacher had become informed 


ture, etc.; $25,009 for a normal school in 
Manila, anda corresponding sum for the 
establishment of other normal schools in 
other parts of the archipelago. 
+ JAn official of loag experience who has 
devoted much.attention to this subject 
Says: _ 

The questions of raising this money are 
fundamental. The methods under Span- 


Mason S. Stone, of Vermont. 
Commissioner Atkinson, and two of the District Superintendents of the Philippine Islands. 


of old ways and customs and ideas which 
the student supposed were a secret with 
him and his clan, and as a consequence 
was greatly agitated by the discovery. 
Those fam liar with the education of our 
negroes and our Indians have often found 
this true, that there are behind, out of 
sight, well-kaown to them, but little known 
to us, traditioas, custo ns, cherished super- 


vc 





F. W. Atkinson, of Mass. 


stitions, a whole body of thought and life 
which it takes years and generations to 
eradicate. 

These fundamental facts must be kept 
in mind, as we anticipate the future for 
the Philippines. We are accustomed to 
refer to tne brotherhood of mankind, and 
to say what one man has done another 
eo o; and yet, when we look very min- 
utely into conditions, we find great var- 
ieties, not only of individuals, but of races, 
and these race differences we must not 
overlook in our anticipations of the future. 
We see by what our agencies are doing in 
the archipelago how nie gd we are pre- 
paring to produce results such as we see 
among ourselves. We may reasonably 
expect, especially while the interest con- 
tinues to be manifest in educational pro- 
cesses, that these results will in a meas- 
ure follow; but we may well ask, if we 
succeed in establishing school systems and 
in bringing the children, as a Philippine 
Commission proposes for Manila, all of 
them, into school, and we introduce more 
or less of the customs that are common 
among us, can we expect, reasonably, that 
at the same time the fundamental condi- 
tions will be so changed as to produce in 
that race the result found in the Anglo- 
Saxon race, or the result manifestedin our 
mixed American population? Americans 
will rejoice in all triumphs accomplished 
by their brethern whose altruism carries 
them to the Philippine archipelago to 
elevate the natives. 

Whatever else may be admitted, it can- 
not be doubted, in the present attitude and 
interest in schools teaching English, trade 
and affiliation, that these are the most en- 
couraging agencies for making peace and 
prosperity. What goes on there should 
receive the full benefit of our home en- 
couragement, and should be so well-known 
in the American public mind as to produce 
its legitimate effects on the American con- 
clusions and action. 


A Case of Yankee Independence. 


GREENE VILLAGE, N. Y.—This village 
has rejected, by a vote of 163 to 89, the 
ofter of Mrs. R. N. Moore, recently made, 
of a free site for a $20,000 school building, 
a new faetory building and endowment 
fora public library. The reason for re- 
fusing is that the citizens believe the 
acceptance of such gifts to be calculated 
to destroy the self-respect of acommunity. 
The school site offered was valued at 
$2,000, and point was given to the refusal 
by a simultaneous vote to purchase a site 
at a cost of $4000. 
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Henry S. Townsend, of Hawaii. 
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Minnesota Educationa |Association 


ST. PAUL, MiInN.—The thirty-ninth an- 
nual session of the Minnesota Education- 
al Association met in this city, December 
26-28. The weather was mild for this sea- 
son of the year. The attendance was large 
and reached the high mark of 1,500 paid 
members, including teachers of all ranks 
and localities. 

he program was well arranged and 
fully carried out. It was made up of the 
choicest subjects that are before the edu- 
cational world to-day. Much interest was 
manifested in the special sections, and 
many important topics were made the ba- 
sis of papers. 

Among the speakers were State Super- 
intendent Olsen, Governor Van Sant, 
Pres. C. G. Northrup, of the university, 
Orville T. Bright, of Cook county, III., and 
Pres. L. C. Lord. of Charleston, III. 

Booker T. Washington, the famous 
Southern educator, gave the principal ad- 
dress of the meeting. He told, in his 
simple but effective way, the story of his 
life from the days of his earliest childhood 
to the present day, at the same time show- 
ing how the great problem of the colored 
race is to be solved in the future. He 
said he was trying to assist the negro to 
higher ideals of living, which is the only 
true way to solve the great questiun now 
before the people of the United States. 
To make the negro a better man and a 
better citizen, and to show him the sym- 
pathy he deserves, is the mission of the 
white man in relation to his African 
brother. 

The county superintendent of schools, 
of Redwood Falls, was elected president 
for the ensuing year, and Mrs. Stanford, 
of Moorhead, was elected secretary. 

The meeting was one of the best in the 
history of the organization. 


The Carnegie Institution. 


The preliminary steps in the administra- 
tion of the $10,000,0co of Andrew Carne- 
gie to the United States government for 
the establishing of a great school of 
“original research in science, literature, 
and art,” have been taken in Washington. 
The Carnegie Institution has been incor- 
porated by John Hay, secretary of state; 
Edwin D. White, associate justice of the 
supreme court of the United States; 
Charles D. Walcott, superintendent of the 
United States Geological Survey; John 
S. Billings, formerly surgeon general of 
the United States army, and Daniel C. 
Gilman,ex-presidentof Johns Hopkins vni- 
versity, who is regarded as Mr. Carnegie’s 
personal representative, and Carroll D. 
Wright, United States commissioner of 
labor. The particular objects and business 
of the institution are set forth as follows: 


r- 


To acquire, hold, and convey real es- 
tate and other property necessary for the 
purpose of the institution, and to estab- 
lish general and specific funds. 

To conduct, endow, and assist investi- 
gation in any department of scientific 
literature or art, and to this end to co- 
Operate with governments, universities, 
colleges, technical schools, learned socie- 
ties, and individuals. 

To appoint committees of experts, to 
direct special lines of reseach. 

To publish and distribute documents, to 
conduct lectures, and to hold meetings. 

To acquire and maintain a library, and 
in general to do and perform all things 
necessary to promote the objects of the 
institution. 

There are to be thirty-seven trustees 
for the first year, and after that not more 
than thirty, unless the board, by a three- 
fourths vote, shall decide otherwise. 


Chicago Items. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, has is- 
sued an ultimatum to the colleges expect- 
ing to profit by his bounty. Dr. Pearsons 
has $400,000 waiting for eight colleges, 
the money to be handed over as soon as 
they have raised corresponding amounts 
on their own account. ‘“ They shall have 
until Jan. 1, 1903, to pay their pledges,” 
says the would be donor, “ and if they are 
not ready then they will never have a cent 
from me. That is the limit.” 

The statement is made that Dr. Pear- 
sons does not purpose making any more 
conditional gifts to colleges. lt is said to 
be his intention to give the rest of his 
wealth, amounting to some three or four 
millions of dollars, in the course of the 
next few years to the colleges which have 
accomplished the most with what he has 
given them in the past. 

Pres. Wm. R. Harper, of Chicago uni- 
versity,addressed the Pedagogical Society, 
December 21, on ‘“‘ The Modern Spirit.” 

The superintendent of public schools of 
Bayamon, Porto Rico, a former principal 
of one of the district schools of this city, 
has written to Superintsndent Soldan ask- 
ing the aid of principals and teachers in 
getting contributions in the shape of suit- 
able lithographs, chromos, etc., anything 
portraying scenes in the United States; 
also material that may be used to decorate 
school-houses and be of service to the 
teachers as subject matter for “ talks.” 
Dr. Soldan has offered to forward to Porto 
Rico any matter sent for the purposes 
mentioned. 

The drawing supervisors will kold meet- 
ings for giving special instruction to those 
teachers who have classes in Drawing 
Book VI., at the high school building. 
every Tuesday 2t 3 Pp. M._ beginning with 
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January 7, 1902. It is believed that for 
the time apparently lost to instruction 
in drawing by this attendance at the meet- 
ings, there is full compensation in the 
fact that the quality of instruction will be 
improved by the better preparation of the 
teachers. 

President Harper has announced that 
John D. Rockefeller has given another 
$1,250,000 to Chicago university. Of this 
amount one million goes for endowment, 
and the remainder for general expenses, to 
meet the deficit incurred during the cur- 
rent year. 


Recent Deaths. 


SOMERVILLE, MaAss.—Elbridge S. 
Brooks, who won considerable distinction 
as a writer of history for children, died 
January 7, at the age of fifty-five years, 
leaving a widow and two daughters. He 
was the author of about seventy books, 
notable among them being, “‘ The Century 
Book for Young Americans,” “ The True 
Story of the United States,” “ Historic 
Boys,” and “ Historic Girls.” 


It is reported from London, England 
that John Birrell, professor of Oriental 
languages at St. Andrew’s university since 
1871, is dead. Professor Birrell was born 
in 1836. 


SoUTH BETHLEHEM, PA.—Mr. Jacob A. 
Campbell, the oldest teacher in active 
service in this county, died Jan. 2, of ap- 
oplexy, at the age of sixty-four. He had 
taught school for forty-one years. 


Mr. George Gill, head of the weli-known 
London firm, George Gill & Sons, educa- 
tional publishers, recently died at his 
home in Finckly, Eng., at the age of sixty- 
three 
Gill’s School Series is well known and 
highly appreciated in every part of the 
British Empire. Betore entering the pub- 
lishing business, Mr. Gill was a teacher, 
his first school being held in a stable loft 
at Blanavon Iron Works, Monmouthshire. 
From there he went to Kidderminster 
British school, and ended his professional 
career as head-master of the Hope street 
school, Liverpool. 

Mr. Reginal Gill, the eldest son, suc- 
ceeds his father as head of the firm, 
George Gill & Sons, Limited. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—The Rev. Dr. 
John Wesley Beach, ex-president of Wes- 
leyan university, died at his home here 
Jan. 1, after a long illness, due in part to 
old age. -Dr. Beach was graduated from 
Wesleyan in 1845, and became president 
of the university in 1880. He was a noted 
Latin scholar,a powerful preacher, and a 
man of unusual executive ability. He was 
for many years a commanding ‘figure in 
the Methodist church. 


The School at Lawrence, Long Island, which received from the State Department of Public Instruction, the $100 prize for the best 


arranged school grounds in New York State. 
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January 11, 1902 


In and Around New York City. 


The committee on supplies of the board 
of education has decided to withdraw its 
application to the board of public im- 
provements for permission to award print- 
ing contracts for 1902 to other than the 
lowest bidders, and would defer letting 
the contracts. In order to establish 
the absence of political or other ulterior 
motive, the committee will withdraw its 
present application and renew it to mayor 
Low’s board of estimate, which will be 
asked to give permission to disregard the 
lowest bidder. 


The.address at the meeting of the New 
York Schoolmasters’ Club, January 11, 
will be made by Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Ph.D., on “ Educational Conditions in 
Porto Rico.” It will be a “ ladies’ night.” 


The January meeting of the School- 
masters’ Association of New York and 
Vicinity, will be held at 10.30 o’clock in the 
Brearley School Building, No. 17 West 
44th street. 


A meeting of the New York Association 
of High School Teachers ef German will 
be held at the rooms of the School of Ped- 
agogy, New York university, Washington 
Square, on Saturday, January 18, at 10.30 
A.M. Prof. M. D. Learned, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will discuss the 
question, ‘“‘ When shall the study of foreign 
languages begin?” All who are interested 
are cordially invited to be present and to 
take part in the discussion. 

F. Monteser, President. 
H. Konermann, Secretary. 


The Society for the Study of Class-Room 
Problems, of which Dr. John Dwyer is 
president, will meet at the hall of the 
board of education, Park avenue and 
Fifty ninth street, Saturday, January 1, at 
10.30 A.M. Associate Supt. Seth T. Stew- 
art, will talk on peggy Read- 
ing.’”’ A discussion will follow. All teach- 
ers and school officers are invited. 


The board of education at its meeting 
on Dec. 27, 1901, with the reception of the 
retirement of eleven teachers in Manhattan 
and Bronx devoted its time to passing 
minor contracts,settling up various matters 
connected with rentals and janitor service, 
and making numb_rs of transfers from 
various funds. The following named 
teachers were honorably retired upon their 
own application : 

Jan. 1.— Teresa M. Riley, P. S. 13, $620; 
Feb. :—.Maggie L. Burns, P.S. 30, $690; 
Sarah L, Crummy, P. S. 36, $750; Annie 
L. Cantrell, P. S. 81, 5750 3 Margaret C. 
Healey, P. S. 35, $650; Kate A. McHugh, 
P. S. 172, $720 ; Harriet E. Nedwell, P.S. 
35, $650; Lizzie R. Martens, P. S. 4, $660; 
Amanda Putney, P. S. 33. $720; Margaret 
A. Riley, P.S.23, $720; Lydia R. Crocker, 
P.S. 14, $660. 


The results of the experiment of circu- 
lating books among the pupils in the pub- 
lic schools of New York are distinctly 
gratifying to Dr. Henry M. Leipziger and 
other persons interested in the system. 
It is hoped that every school-house in the 
city wiil soon have space set aside for the 
holding of these libraries. The purchase 
of the books is provided for by the special 
fund of $50,000 supplied annually by the 
city and the state, each contributing half 
of that amount. Teachers report that the 
interest of the children in their studies has 
been greatly stimulated by reading these 
books. An interesting comment on the 
working of the system is that the prefer- 
ence shown on the lower east side is for 
standard works rather than light fiction. 
The people in that quarter of the city are 
studying American life and institutions, 
In fiction they want Dickens, Thackeray. 
Scott, Cooper, and George Eliot. Not 
only the children, but their parents are pro- 
fiting by this notable extension of the free 
library system. 


The evening high and elementary 
schools opened for the second term, Jan. 
6. 


The first of Dr. Earl Barnes’ lectures on 
‘* Child Study,” at the New York Univer- 
sity School of Pedagogy, has been post- 
poned until Saturday, Jan. 11. The lec- 
tures will be given in the University build- 
ing, Washington square. Admission is 
by ticket, which may be obtained free on 
application to the University registrar, 
Washington square. The lectures will be 
given each Saturday until Feb. 11. 


Prompt Payment of Teachere. 


A new pay-roll system which may enable 
the school teachers of New York city to 
draw their salaries on the first or second 
of each month, and may obviate many of 
the old complications and delays, has 
been submitted to the city officials by 
Henry R. M. Cook, auditor of the board 
of education. The plan is new to the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn, but it 
is old in Queens and Richmond where it 
has been in successful operation for three 
years. It provides for the preparation of 
the pay-rolls in the schools by the princi- 
pals, and the filing in the auditing bureau 
of the board of education, without passage 
thru unnecessary channels, not later than 
the twentieth day of each month that the 
schools are in session. Provision is made 
for the prompt reporting of deductions 
for absences, of transfers, promotions, 
deaths, and resignations, so that on the 
last day of the month the record shall be 
clear and complete. 

Mr. Cook sent with his detailed recom- 
mendation a book of tables of salaries 
which he had prepared. This beok con- 
tains a tabulated analysis of every salary 
in the schedule of such a nature that by 
mere addition principals can figure out 
absolutely all salaries for days, hours, and 
minutes. 

In discussing his plan Mr. Cook makes 
these comments: 

“Tt is believed that the foregoing plan 
will permit of the regular payment of the 
teachers on the first or second of each 
month—notwithstanding the fact that the 
teachers of the city of New York repre- 
sent an army of about 11,000 persons. 

“This arrangement was presented to 
Hugh Kelly, at that time chairman of the 
committee on finance of the board of edu- 


cation, as far back as June, 189%. The 


controller practically agreed to the ar- 
rangement. It was established in Queens 
and Richmond, but met with the most 
strenuous opposition on the part of some 
of the school board of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and consequently failed of adop- 
tion at that time. 

“In the Borough of Brooklyn I regret 
to say that no change was made. The 
system prevailing in that borough, while 
it may have suited conditions prior to con- 
solidation, did not harmonize with the fi- 
nancial arrangements of the greater city, 
and the desires and attempts to maintain 
the customs and traditions of the time 
when_Brooklyn was a city, have, at times, 
resulted in conflict of authority between 
the school authorities there and the central 
board of education, with the result that the 
teachers have been sometimes inconve- 
nienced. The Davis law, however, appcars 
to have ameliorated the conditions, by 
placing the proposition of ‘ uniformity of 
salaries and methods’ squarely before the 
school authorities, with the result that op- 
position is obliged to give way to the man- 
dates of the law. I desire to say that 
Brooklyn has always printed its pay-rolls 
which, of itself, is a great step in a system- 
atic direction.” 

City College Examinations. 

A new rule made by the faculty of the 
City college will go into effect when the 
annual review examinations are held Jan. 
10 16. This year the examinations will last 
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only five days,instead of ten as heretofore. 
For the first time also the new deficiency 
rule will be put in force, by which all stu- 
dents will be excluded from the examina- 
tions who have more than three deficien- 
cies or who have a general average of less 
than 60 per cent. 

The various instructors will send in 
lists of deficient students, who will not be 
allowed to go over a course twice and, 
therefore, will be summarily expelled from 
the college. 


Practical Cooking Lessons. 


The possibilities of cooking instruction 
in the public schools, for ameliorating the 
conditions of the poor, were discussed in 
a practical way by Mr. Robert Erskine 
Ely, in an address before the League for 
Political Education last Tuesday. He de- 
clared that if cattle were not better kept 
than the majority of wage-earners, it would 
be better not to keep catile. Il-health, 
bad temper, and kindred discomforts are 
often due to an ill-fed or an under-fed con 
dition. The speaker gave much interest- 
ing information concerning the habits of 
the foreign inhabitants of this city, most 
of whom cling tenaciously to the dietary 
customs of their native lands: The Chin- 
ese eat the same kirds of food they ate in 
China; Italians live on macaroni, bread- 
stuffs, olive oi!,and fruits; Germans have 
a generous diet; Bohemians eat and drink 
too much; Hebrews, models of honesty, 
industry, and thrift, have the drawback 
that their kosher rules require most of the 
nutriment to be extracted from meat be- 
fore it comes to the table. The Hebrews, 
by the way, are almost singular in their 
custom of having all the members of the 
family, no matter how variously employed, 
sit together at the supper table at least on 
Friday nights. As a rule, Mr. Ely said, 
the daughters of the poor enter with eager- 
ness into the cooking lessons, and in many 
cases show remarkable quickness in grasp- 
ing the scientific principles as well as the 
practical methods taught. 


League for Political Education. 


The League for Political Education re- 
sumed its classes: and lectures last week. 
Mr. John Graham Brooks, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has begun a course of nine lectures 
on the “ Noblest of the Utopiasin the Re- 
lations to Social Development.” The 
specific subjects are as follows: 

Jan. 4,‘*The Psychology of the Uto- 
pia;” Jan. 11, “ Plato’s Republic;” Jan. 
18, Utopias in the Name of Christ; ” 
Jan. 25, ‘‘ The Dream of the New Science ” 
(sixteerth century); Feb. 18, “ From 
Fourier to Brook Farm;”’ Feb. 8, ‘‘ The 
Utopia cf the Anarchist;” Feb. 15, “ Tol 
stoi, the Destroyer;” March 1, ‘The 
Utopia of the Man of Letters ;” March 8, 
“The Best of Them All.” Other Satur- 
day morning lectures will be delivered by 
Booker T. Washington, and by Miss Jane 
Addams. 

A new course of lectures by Mr. Robert 
Erskine Ely began Jan. 7. on the general 
subject, ‘‘ How the Poor Live.” The lec- 
tures cover the following topics: 

Jan. 7,‘‘The Food ot the Poor;” Jan. 
14, “‘ The Dwellings of the Poor;” Jan. 21, 
“ The Recreations of the Poor;” Jan. 28, 
‘* The Health of the Poor; Feb. 4, ‘‘ The 
Earnings of the Poor;” Feb. 11, “ The 
Morals of the Poor.” 

Mrs. C. A. Runkle will begin on Jan. 17, 
a course of six lectures on ‘“ Studies in 
Notable Books,” to be given Friday 
mornings, twice a month. Mrs. Runkle’s 
bulletin class will meet as heretofore, on 
Monday mornings, Miss Fielde’s class in 
parliamentary procedure on Wednesday 
mornings. Mrs. George Haven Putnam’s 
class for the study of the political theory 
of the Greeks on Thursday mornings. 

On Friday mornings there will be a de- 
bate once a month, conducted by Miss 
Fielde; two educational excursions a 
month, also conducted by Miss Fielde, 
and Mr. Ely’s training class will meet 
once a month. 
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Educational New England. 


Boston, MAss.—At the meeting of the 
school board Dec. 31, a resolution was in- 
troduced by Miss Duff and referred to the 
new board, to petition the legislature for 
authority to increase the number of super- 
visors to nine, so giving one for each 
school district. 

The Brown University club dined on Jan. 
2,at Hotel Westminster,having Mr. Dailas 
L. Sharp, Boston university, ’95,as an in- 
vited guest. Three graduates in the fifties 
were present, and two more who were grad- 
uated in the sixties. After the dinner, Mr. 
Sharp gave an informal talk and read 
some extracts from his new book, “ Wild 
Life,” which showed a fine appreciation of 
the beauties of country life and a peculiar 
wit in expression. Mr. Sharp promises 
much as a writer. 


EveRETT, MAss.—Prin. Edgar. D. Var- 
ney, of the Webster school, has been se- 
lected principal of the Carew street school, 
Springheld. He has been in Everett 
about two years, having come to the town 
from. Denver, Co]. He is a graduate of 
yates college, and he was for three years 
a student in Chicago university. 


CHELSEA, MAss.—The annual report of 
Supt. Walter H. Small shows that the city 
has a peculiar problem to solve thru the 
overcrowding of the schools. In the past 
ten years, the number of pupils has in- 
creased from 3,696 to 5.346, and the in- 
crease has been scattered thruout the city 
about equally. If the increase were in 
any one section a new building would re- 
lieve the pressure. As it is the only way 
is to make moderate additions to nearly 
all the buildings. When the new high 
school, now under way, is completed, an 
additional school can be organized. The 
superintendent recommends that the law 
of the state allowing permanent employ- 
ment of teachers be adopted, so that after 
teachers have served for two years they 
shall be permanent. 


HAVERHILL,MASS.—Miss Mabel Smith, 
of Marlboro, has been elected a teacher in 
the high school. She succeeds Miss Fran- 
ces E. McDuffe, resigned. 


SHARON, Mass.—Mr. Sanford W. Bill- 
ings, the treasurer of town, died Dec. 30, 
aged seventy-seven. He was a descend- 
ant of Gov. Wm. Bradford and was a son of 
Sanford Billings. He was graduated from 
the Opalic institute at North Attleboro, in 
1859, and began teaching at East Sharon 
in 1860. The following year he became 
the principal of the Stoughtonham insti- 
tute at Sharon, where he remained until 
1878. Since that time he has taught in 
various places so that he rounded out full 
fifty years as a teacher. He held many 
public offices. 


Mount HERMON, MAss.—About sixty 
new students have entered for the winter 
term, so making the total attendance 450. 
Two new classes have been introduced, 
thus widening the range of the curriculum 
—a class in analytical geometry under the 
charge of Prof. Lyon L. Norton, and one 
in political economy under Prof. G. W. 
Parker. Miss Bumstead, of Everett, has 
been appointed teacher of the primary de- 
partment, to succeed Miss Thompson, re- 
signed. 


FRYEBURG, ME.—The Fryeburg acad- 
emy was honored by having Daniel Web- 
ster for its principal during his first year 
after graduation from college. On Jan. 1, 
the academy celebrated the centennial of 
that principalship with an address by 
Principal Willard, selections from Web- 
ster’s speeches by members of the senior 
class, an address by Mr. W. A. Robinson, 
of the Boston Latin school, upon Mr. 
Webster’s services in the academy, largely 
taken from the records of the academy. 
Hon. G. B. Barrows, of Boston, sent a let- 
ter upon Webster’s address at Bunker 
Hill in 1843, which Mr. Barrows heard. 


SIMSBURY, CONN.—Miss Sara J. Smith, 
principal of the Woodside seminary at 
Hartford, has obtained a controlling inter- 
estin McLeanseminary, and will move her 
school to Simsbury Apr.1. Rev. John B. 
McLean, the founder and principal of the 
seminary, will retire and devote himself 
to special educationai work in the future. 
He has for some time been engaged in ge- 
ological investigations along the Connec- 
ticut valley in association with Prof. M. 
Davis, of Harvard university. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Wesleyan uni- 
versity, which is the oldest Methodist col- 
lege in this couatry, will have a bi-centen- 
nial celebration of the birth of John 
Wesley. The date will be June, 1903, and 
plans are under way for raising a large 
amount of money to put into new buildings 
needed by the college. 





Here and There. 


In the fiscal year, ending September 30, 
1901, there were torty resignations from 
the staff of the University ot the State of 
New York (about three times the usual 
number), half of which were due to the 
fact that higher salaries were commanded 
and are now received elsewhere. Seven 
are now teaching, one is a superintendent 
of schools at Manila, three entered the 
Congressional library, two entered other 
libraries, four were transferred to other 
state departments, one is practicing medi 
cine, two are practicing law, one is editing 
a college fraternity publication, one is pri 
vate secretary to a college professor, one 
is in business, three are attending college, 
five were married, two died, and seven 
abandoned work either owing to ill health 
or other cause. Miss M. F. Boynton has 
resigned her position as assistant to the 
state entomologist and will make herhome 
in Washington. Mr. D. B. Young, Ilion, 
N. Y., has been appointed assistant to the 
state entomologist, at a salary of $720 per 
year. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y.—The trustees of 
Willamette university, Salem, Ore., have 
offered the presidency of that institution 
to the Rev. John H.Coleman, D. D., pastor 
of the First Methodist Episcopal church, 
of this city. 


A complete set of the famous publica- 
tions turned out by Horace Walpole’s 
press at his country home, Strawberry 
Hall, Twickenham, on the Thames, has 
been acquired by the library of Princeton 
university. There are thirty books in the 
collection, all bound in Morocco, among 
them *‘ The Odes of Thomas Gray,”** The 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors of 
England,” Walpole’s own ‘“ Hieroglyphic 
Tales,” two of his ballads, and several 
other works famous in Waipole’s time. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle of 
Trenton was celebrated by the people of 
this city on Dec. 26, with the customary 
enthusiasm and Jargeness. There was a 
parade in the gaily decorated streets. 
The Second and Third regiments, the 
Camden Battery, and the Red Bank Troop 
took part in the sham battle which pre- 
ceded the parade. Governor Voorhees 
and Professor Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton, were the speakers. 


An enlarged and revised edition of 
Handbuch der Schulhygiene, by Burger- 
stein and Netslitzky, is in preparation by 
Professor Burgerstein. The co-operation 
of anumber ot investigators in this field 
has been secured and the book will there- 
fore contain much new and original mat- 
ter. Professor Burgerstein’s efforts in 
these lines of investigation, particularly 
in the subjects of fatigue and the hygiene 
of the teacher, are already well known. 
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Heart 
Disease 


Ninety Per Cent. of it Really Caused 
From Poor Digestion. 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, 
but scarcely one case in a hundred is or- 
ganic. 

The action of the heart and stomach 
are both controlled by the same.great 
nerves, the sympathetic and pneumogas- 
tric, and when the stomach fails to proper- 





ly digest the food andit lies in the stomach 
fermenting, gases are formed which dis 
tend the organ causing pressure on the 
heart and lungs causing palpitation, irre- 
gularity, and shortness of breath. 

The danger from this condition is that 
the continued disturbance of the heart 
sooner or later may cause real organic 
heart trouble and in fact frequently does 
so. 

Furthermore, poor digestion makes the 
blood thin and watery and deficient in red 
corpuscles, and this further irritates and 
weakens the heart. 

The most sensible thing to do for heart 
trouble is to insure the digestion and as- 
similation of the food. 

This can be done by the regular use af- 
ter meals of some safe, pleasant and ef- 
fective digestive preparation, like Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets which may be found 
at most drug stores and which contain the 
necessary digestive elements in a pleasant, 
convenient form. 

Thousands of people keep well and 
vigorous by keeping their digestion per- 
fect by observing the rule of taking one or 
two ot these tablets after each meal, or at 
least after each hearty meal. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain U. 
S. P. pepsin, diastase from malt and other 
natural digestives which act only on the 
food, digesting it perfectly and preventing 
acidity, gases, and the many diseased 


conditions which accompany a weak | 


stomach. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
used you may know you are not taking in- 
to the system any strong medicine or 
powerful drug but simply the natural di- 
gestive elements which every weak stom- 
ach 'acks. 

So widely known and popular have 
these tabletes become that they are now 
sold by every druggist in the United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain. 
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Constable A3(%o 


Embroideries. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. are offering their 
Spring Importations, comprising beautiful 
examples of Art Needlework and Lace 
Work. 


Allovers, Edgings, Insertions. 


Mull, Nainsook, and Swiss Embroidered 
Galons, Trimmings, Petticoats. 


Embroidered Robes, 
Embroidered White 
Sik Waists and Allovers, 


Broadooouy Kh 19th é. 


NEW YORK 


Pears 


soap does nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health | itself 


use Pears’, Give it time. 
Sold all over the world. 
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5 At the End of Your Journey you will find 
; it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


¥ 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. G 
k Opposite Grand Centra) Depot, New York 

Z 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
4 Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. | 
ER ge FR IS BE FH VBR #* JR OS Gs EK BS 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on <uropean Plan at Moderate Rates 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 











Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, ~ - Proprietors 


i 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. ss": Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO.., or by mail. 85 cents. 


Charlestown, Mass 





Cornell has submitted the following sub- 
ject for its third annual debate with Col- 
umbia : 

* Resolved That the United States 
should resist by force, if need be, the col- 
oniz:tion of South America by any Eu- 
ropean power.” Columbia has the choice 
of sides. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Dr. Edward Howard 
Griggs, the lecturer, recently purchased 
the Pinkham residence in Grove street, 
Montclair, and will make that place his 
future home. It is said that Dr. Griggs 
paid $11,000 for the property. 

CoLuMBIA, S. C.—Pres. Charles D. Mc- 
Iver, in behalf of the Southern board of 
education, has issued a statement concern- 
ing the conference ot education which will 
be held in Athens, Ga., about May 1. The 
object of this conference will be, as its 
name implies, to promote education in ev- 
ery p»ssible way. There will be present 
several hundred people from the Southern 
states, and probably more than one hun- 
dred trom the North. 

The Bibie Terchers’ college has been 
moved from Montclair, N. J., to New 
York, and is 'ocated temporavily at the 
broadway Tabernacle, Sixth avenue and 
34th street. The object of this school is 
to train teachers of the English Bible, 
and to distribute them in cities where 
there may be a demand for them. It is 
interdenominational and _ non-controver- 
sial. The Rev. Dr. Wilbert W. White 
founded the institution in January, igor, 
Many men of high standing in the educa- 
tional and religious worlds are on the list 
of lecturers. 

Professor Jones, a Missouri school- 
teacher, has just issued his 13th annual 
challenge to all the world to spell against 
him. His challenge has been accepted 
twice in 13 years, and he won both times. 


Allan Mallory, the ten-year-old son of 
Charles Mallory, a Chicago broker, having 
been brought east to enter a boys’ school 
at Sanford. Conn ,decided that he did not 
like the looks of the place. So he eluded 
the vigilance of his mother while they 
were at the Holland house, New York, 
and returned to Chicago. An excited con- 
versation between the father and mother 
over the long-distance telephone was cut 
short by the appearance of the unper- 
turbed Allan in his Chicago home. 


In the New York 77zbune of Thursday, 
Jan, 2, Mr. Allds, chairman of the assem- 
bly committee on ways and means, is 
quoted as saying that “under the opera. 
tions of the Horton law it is necessary 
that upward of $50.0c0 more than was pro- 
vided last year should be furnished to the 
regents for distribution to schools of ac- 
ademic grade.” The amended Horton 
law (laws 1901, Ch. 498) calls for an in- 
increase of $36,270 only over the amount 
appropriated last year for grants to secon- 
dary schools. This the regents are able 
to reduce to $130.720.90thru an accumulat 
ed balance in this account. In Igo! the cor 
responding increase of $33,363 was met 
from an accumulated balance. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child, 


ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ali PAIN, CURES WIND 
COLIO and isthe best remedy for DIARRA(KA. Sold 
oy Droggists in every partofthe world. Besure and 
ark tor “Winslow's Soothing Syrup''and ake vo other 
kn Twenty-five centen botrie 








@ like Sapolio-They waste 


* them-selves to 





make the world 





All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 
ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 


have not had any return of the disease 
since.” EvuGENE ForBeEs, Lebanon, Kan. 


3 e 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
»p the whole system. 








Best 2 Most Economical 


Use only % 
usual quantity 








In absolutely air tight 1-1b. trade-mark » B 
strength and flavor indefinitely, even if opened, 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15c a lb. 
Excollent Teas ie 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib. 
rns Gacy Butter at Cost 


Mait or ’PHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


The Great American Tea So. 
31&33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O Box 289 TEL. 2461 CORTLANDT 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP'Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 


























“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


Assets,.....cccccccccrcccccces SaoeGooel Oe 
60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
avery form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send you samples. Werecommend 


Kelloge’s Report Cards, 

60 cts. per 100. 

Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 
80 cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 

















4 PISO'’S CURE FOR 
isd _GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


a Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


“N CONSUMPTION 
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DET ANOS 
STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 
and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 


His Majesty, Nicholas Il., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia, 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. . 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar Il., King of Sweden and Norway. 
‘His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia, 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 








Illustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, 
107 and 109 East I4h Street, Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





A GOOD NEW YEAR’S RESOLUT’ON: 


“To use the Best Text-Books,’’ 


SUCH AS 


WARREN’S NEW 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


A standard work, which has been thoroughly revised and is 
really a new book. It is modern, attractive, and teachable. 


ALSO 


MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES 


THE ELEMENTARY THE ADVANCED 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE 
IN READING-—rnz soozs 


AND 


WILLIAMS’ 
CHOICE LITERATURE-— sx tovxs 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, in addition to Warren’s New 
Physical Geography: Avery’s School Physics, Hill’s Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric, Shaw’s-Backus’ Outlines of Literature 
(English and American), Scudder’s New History of the 
United.States, Hull’s Algebra and Geometry, and McCabe’s 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 

















ndergarten 


No. 


Fine Arts Building 7 
Chicago “ 


Tells its readers about the Kinder- fs 
garten Ways of Training Young 0 
Children, about Mothers’ Meetings, “ 
Social Settlements, Manual Train-, ‘ 
ing, Vacation Schools, Public Play “ 
Grounds, Children’s Singing and s 
Playing Games, Educational Con- “ 
gresses; in short, all that concerns “ 
the Democratic in Education. Pub- . 
lished monthly, illustrated. $2.00 “ 
per year tt tt tt Ft ot ot ot : 


orn Auntw p ™ 


— ttt tt 
@SOnr Anewndeow 








KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 
COMPANY 


Others in 














HAVE YOV READ THESE ? 


with a careful reading of these eighteen little books on 


Sill 
They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
problems, and give in compact torm the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


If not, why not com- 
mence your year’s work 


How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 

How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 

How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 
How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 

How to Make School-Room Charts. Kellogg 
How to Teach Minerals. Payne 

How te Teach Birds. Payne 

How to Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 

How to Teach Fractions, Kellogg 

How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 

How to Teaeh Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 
How to Teach Butterflies. Payne 

How to Teach U.S. History. Elson 

How to Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 
How to Teach Constructive Work. Codd 
How to Teach about Fishes. Payne 

How to Teach about Trees. Payne 

How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg 


Preparation. Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East goth St., New York. 





‘Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
@re those where the“ copy” is furnished by the merchants who deal in school ma- 
terial. Read your paper thru and read it with a pencil and postal card handy. 
Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. 
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